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ISCOMING... 


FREE TO TEACHERS: 


—this fascinating 24-page booklet, with 
140 pictures and descriptions of America’s 
most amazing and unusual things and 
places. Fine for classes—or for your own 
entertainment. Just send the coupon. 


you'll save TWICE on your trip by 


GREYHOUND 


] GOING The Greyhound fare on a one-way trip averages 25 to 


65 percent lower than other transportation 
actually about one-third the cost of driving a private automobile. 


There is a further saving of 20 percent on the 
9. RETURNIN g of 20 p 


return trip, when you purchase a Greyhound 
round-trip ticket— with most liberal return privileges! Compare this 
double economy with the rates of ay other public transportation. 


But most important of all, a Greyhound trip offers 
so much in convenience—in deep-cushioned, smooth- 
riding comfort—in a close-up and intimate view of 
all outdoors in Spring. Adding up these unique advan- 
tages makes Greyhound first choice for Spring trips. 


THIS BRINGS YOUR FREE COPY OF “AMAZING AMERICA” 

Mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, Pine and Battery Streets, San 

Francisco, California, for profusely illustrated booklet, ‘‘This Amazing 

America," full of strange and unusual things and places, fully described and 

pictured. You'll like it as well as pupils do! If = want special information, 
p 


fares and schedules on any trip, jot down the place you wish to visit on line 
below. 


Information on trip to: 
Name 


Address 
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Ghis Year... 
of All Years 


Great Britain 
and Ireland 


ORONATION! The thrill and 
CI glamour of solemn ceremony, the 
event of a lifetime in European 
History. London in gala decoration—but do 
not confine yourself to London. England, 


Scotland, Ireland and Wales, you must visit 
them all before you return. 


ENGLAND—You must not miss the his- 
toric monuments, its picturesque countryside 
and villages; the great Cathedral Cities of 
Canterbury and York, Durham and Chester; 
the ageless Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; the lovely West Country, Devon and 
Cornwall, Shakespeare’s home town of 
Stratford-on-Avon—the Lake District, be- 
loved of English poets. You must go also to 
the South Coast—to the famous resorts of 
Brighton and Bournemouth. 


SCOTLAND— You can speed North 
from London to the contrasting beauties of 
Scotland on the famous “Flying Scotsman™ 
or by the “Royal Scot”—crack flyers with an 
international reputation. Thrill to the skirl 
of pipes in Edinburgh—golf at St. Andrews 
and Gleneagles—re-live the brave tales of 
Scott and Stevenson in the Scottish High- 
lands. 





IRELAND—There, too, you will find a 
historic country of incredible beauty and 
charm; your trip will be incomplete unless 
you visit that gracious island which offers 
you open-hearted hospitality and the finest 
of sport. 

And you can travel to the Continent and 
have a choice of 18 different routes including 
those through the famous ports of Dover 
and Harwich, or sleep your way between 
London and Paris by the new Train Ferry 
service. 

For itineraries, literature, maps, etc., write Depart- 
ment 417. T. R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York, or J. D. Cameron, 
Pacific Coast Representative, 412 W. Sixth St., Los 
Angeles, or your own Tourist Agent. 
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ASSOCIATED 
BRITISH & IRISH 









RAILWAYS 


INCORPORATED 


Sierra Educational News is published monthly (except July and August) by California Teachers 
Association, 155 Sansome Street, San Francisco. Telephone GArfield 0175. Entered at San Fran- 
cisco. California, Postoffice, January 23, 1906, as second-class matter under Act of Congress, 
March 3, 1879. Subscription, $2.00 per year; 20 cents per copy. 
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THE 


FIRST 
STEP 


on Your Journey... 


Call on world-wide 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


Alaska - Mexico - Hawaii 
South America - Far East 
Europe - Around the World 


x 


From the time you visit an American 
Express office to prepare for the trip, 
throughout your journey and until you 
return home, the world-wide prestige, 
financial stability and long experience of 
the American Express Travel Service 


stands behind you. 


AT HOME... Travel experts wil 


jive you impartial advice and reserve 
your stateroom at no extra charge. © An 
tinerary and cost estimate based on 
your own preferences for your journey. ¢ 
Advance reservations arranged through 
cable, mail and wireless for your hotel 
rail and air accommodations, sightseeing 
and private motor hire. © Everything ar 


ranged before you leave. 


ABROAD . -. Couriers and uniformed 


interpreters aid you at piers, depots and 
border points. American Express offices 
and correspondents in the principal cities 
help you carry out your plans, arrange 
your further travel requirements, and 


give you important local information. 


A note, a telephone call, or a visit to any Amer- 
ican Express office is the first step toward 
carrying out your plans 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


America’s Foremost Travel Organization 


COMPLETE WORLD-WIDE TRAVEL SERVICE 


253 Post Street, San Francisco 
609 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 


American Express Travelers Checks Always ProtectYour Funds 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWs 


ISTRIAN TOWNS 


Douglas Malcolm, New York City 


Italy’s picturesque triangular-shaped peninsula which reveals the 


“Spy” belfry towers and the art and modes of the great Doges 


. where ancient Ogival Houses still hold descendants of the 


Venice of “by-gone days” .. 


. Trieste to Pola proving one of 


the most fascinating of Old World journeys. 


A BEAUTIFUL landscape of Italy 
linked by quaint little towns housing 
the quaintest of dwellings, shadowed 
by campaniles and reminiscent of 
Venice in the days of her imperial 
power and glory, may still be seen 
by an interior journey through the 
triangular shaped peninsula of old 
Istria. 


Istria which has remained off the 
beaten travel routes, yet yearly enters 
the tourist picture by the exotic little 
shore villages, photographed by cruise 
passengers from steamer decks in the 
Upper Adriatic, is becoming a new 
main discovery. The journey from 
Trieste to Pola is the Venetian scene 
of an Italian tour. 


While the roots of Venice have 
grown deep throughout the peninsula 
and flavored Istria’s modes of life, it 
has never been a dying country of 
fading antiquity, nor does the glor- 
ious Istrian sunshine pale into the 
depths of old ruins. Inland from the 
two shores is the smiling, living coun- 
try, with a Venice of today vividly 
alive. 


Old Capodistria 


Seen against the background of 
sleeping forests of gray green olive 
clad hills is the old village of Capo- 
distria where the stormy twilight of 
feudalism fought the ripening vigor 
of the Renaissance. This historic city 
in the red shadows of its famed 
counterparts of the belfry towers of 


St. Marks which grace the square of 
so many Istrian towns, gave five 
Doges to the Serenissima of Venice 
and still retains the traces of that no 
bility seen in its ancient Ogival 
houses. 

In the center of the village which 
is wholly Venetian and typical of the 
inland towns by its very narrow 
streets arched by circular Gothic pas- 
sageways is the graceful Loggia con- 
taining the paintings and sculptures 
of the great artists who flourished be- 
tween the 16th and 17th centuries. 


From Pirano to Buie 


The journey from Pirano to Buie 
resembles a colorful canvas of travel- 
ogues depicting quaint fishing villages 
with Venetian squares surrounded by 
beautiful renaissance cloisters, palaces 
Approaching  Buie, 
partly Roman and partly Byzantine 


and gardens. 


in architecture, may be seen the 
towering white belfry of Buie, “the 
Spy of Istria” which characterizes the 
appearance of the many cathedrals 
in the Lower Peninsula. 

At Parenzo, which is becoming a 
fashionable resort, is the monumental 
Basilica Eutrasiana, famed for its mag- 
nificent sixth century mosaics deco- 
rated with mother o’ pearl yellow and 
blue enamels. Overlooking the sea 
and the archipelago which fringe the 
shore is the ancient village of Ro- 
vigno, the chief folklore center of 
Istria. 
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ENICE and ancient Rome join 


hands upon the arrival at Palo, 
city of the past and present. At the end 
of the Venetian section is the original 
Roman colony dominated by a huge 
arena with an immense oval. Here 
one views the oldest Roman rectang- 
ular windows crowned by cornice of 
snowy Istrian stones. 


ep ULCehiKe 


Ascending towards the center of 
the city is the evidence of Rome in 
the Porta Gemina by the two spans 
of the ancient and graceful arches 
flanked by the temples of Rome and 


First ALL PASSENGER 
Liner from the Pacific Coast 
to ENGLAND AND FRANCE 
re ot 
~~ AF Se Fw \ Tae BRETAGNE sets new standards for 


t no ; 5 ; 
gival , - a- travel luxury in the Pacific Coast-Europe run. 475 feet 


from bow to stern ...a crew of 260... accommodat- 


hich wa seta ‘ 
a vida Fee uly cin ing 440 passengers ... an entire deck 208 feet long 


(y/ ae . 
rrow pales std a‘ s* devoted to salons, smoking room, cafe terrace . . . Play- 


i rooms ... Built-in Swimming Pool . . .“Beach”. . . Club 


tures wy. i Room Bar . . . Orchestra . . . Two Dance Floors .. . 
1 be- 5 cREN 
es. r\ \ f a 


Cabin Class $300 and up. 
iii we. _outesY Exe! a notes Every Cabin Class stateroom is outside. 
avel- of Cs Lest y Oy cette Be Tourist Class $195 and up. Third Class $170 
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PARIS 1937 World Fair Cruise 
Maiden EAST-BOUND Voyage 


From San Francisco May 12 
From Los Angeles May 15 


Calling at 
GUATEMALA e SALVADOR 
NICARAGUA e CRISTOBAL 
CURACAO e MARTINIQUE 

Arriving 

Plymouth and Havre June 11 


A West Indies Cruise En Route 


CURACAO—Dutch West Indies 
ST. PIERRE and 
FORT DE FRANCE 
on romantic Martinique, 
glamorous isle of the 
tropical Caribbean 


Behe 


With your travel agent or... 


French Line 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


SEATTLE 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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Augustus. In the modern part of the 
city are the spacious gardens around 
modern public buildings. 
Throughout the interior of the 
peninsula visitors may witness the cus’ 
toms and habits of folklore Italy 
against a background which inspires 
veneration for the old, and keeps alive 
the traditions of Venetian thought 
and culture. From Pola one may enter 
another world of contrast by a jour- 
ney through the 
along the Adriatic. 


island settlement 





These are 
TOURS 


...not just tickets... 


led by COOK’S! 


Cook’s-emanaged summer tours at prices 
that are going to make you promptly snip 
the coupon at the bottom of this ad and 
DEMAND details! Imagine a 58-Day 
Orient Tour with Cook’s for $485, Europe 
and back on the Ile de France for $377! 
And coming from Cook’s, these are in- 
clusive not “F.O.B.” prices! 


READ THIS TOUR LIST! 


1. AROUND THE WORLD IN 70 DAYS VIA 
TRANS-SIBERIAN R. R.—June 28-Sept. 4. 
Amazing low rate $1025. 

2. POPULAR TOUR OF THE ORIENT.—5 coun- 
tries—58 days with COOK’S for less than $500! 
Complete, $485. 

3. GRAND TOUR OF THE ORIENT.—A truly 
named experience in Orient travel. From $837. 
4. SOUTH AMERICA.—Two circle tours—via 
New Orleans, Rio, Buenos Aires, Chile, Peru; or 
via Peru, Chile, Buenos Aires, Rio, New York. 
Approx. $900—$1100. 

5. MEDITERRANEAN “ROMA” CRUISE. — 
Cook’s annual cruise to the cradle of western 
civilization. Superb Lido liner at summer rates. 
6. EUROPE THRIFT TOURS.—Not one, but 


twelve tours at every price from $307.50, escorted 
by Cook’s! Ask for special folder, 





Consult the Man at Cooks about MEXICO... .. 


ALASKA .. . HAWAII . . . SOUTH SEAS 


. . . AUSTRALIA PANAMA CANAL 
CRUISE TON. Y. No obligation. 


DM's) 
THOS. COOK & SON-WAGONS LITS Inc. 


520 West Sixth Street 
Los Angeles — TR. 3101 





318 Stockton Street 
San Francisce—EX. 3512 


For safety—carry funds in Cook’s Traveler’s Cheques 





Southern Pacific’s New Streamlined Train 


Between San Francisco and Los Angeles 





Southern Pacific's new streamliner Day- 
light starts daily service in March. Speed- 
ing over the Coast Range, skirting the 
edge of the ocean for more than a hun- 
dred miles, the Daylight will make the 
entire run in the daytime, on the fastest 
regular schedule in history between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, less than ten 
hours. It will leave in the morning and 
arrive in the early evening, in time for 
dinner. 

Up front is the largest streamlined loco- 
motive in the world. Behind, moulded 
into one graceful unit, are twelve steel 
cars banded with red, orange and black. 
From the silver snout of the locomotive 
to the tapering parlor-observation car, the 
whole train sits low on the rails, is built 
for speed and smooth-riding comfort. 


You can ride on the Daylight at the 
lowest fares in effect between San Fran- 


cisco and Los Angeles. 


i hd 
ROUNDTRIP 


ONE WAY 


These are coach-tourist fares, good in the 
luxurious coaches on the Daylight. The 
two parlor cars are restricted to first class 
tickets, plus a nominal seat charge. 
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SOFT reclining coach seats, cush- 
ioned with sponge rubber covered 
with curly mohair. Individual 
lights. Recessed ash trays. 





HARMONIOUS interior colors, 


varying from car to car. 





AIR-CONDITIONED through- 


out. Fresh, clean air constantly in 
circulation. 





RADIO reception in every car ex- 
cept the diner. 


WIDE windows, double-paned 
with plate and safety glass. 


TAVERN with soft leather booths 


and gleaming bar. 


COFFEE SHOP with horseshoe 


counter and stools, for light meals. 












DINER with custom-made table- 
ware and linen, all bearing the 
winged Daylight emblem. 


PARLOR and parlor-observation 
car with thick carpets, reading 
lamps, individual chairs & settees. 







Southern Pacific 
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Leoking-Glass Land 


Cook’s Report Amusing French 
Contest on City Names That Spell Alike 
Backwards and Forwards 


Wren Pierre Laval was France's 
prime minister, it was a current pleasantry 
that his name, whether spelled from the left 
or the right, always remained the same. 
Laval is also the name of a French city 
about 200 miles west of Paris, which 
billeted many A. E. F. soldiers in 1918-19. 


Cook’s report an amusing contest which 
is now being held in France in consequence 
of the interest in M. Laval’s backward- 
spelling name. So far, the editor of the 


French paper who launched the contest, 
has discovered the following names of 
cities, towns and villages which read just 
as well when held up to a mirror: Calac, 
Eve, Eze (on the Riviera and known to 
hundreds of American tourists), 
Noyon, Oo, Sajas, Sarras, Sees, 
Senones, Sos, Sus and Tasat. 

To which may be added California's 
classic: Yreka Bakery.—Ed. 


Laval, 
Selles, 


ALL EXPENSE @ PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


ORIENT TOURS 


HONOLULU, JAPAN, CHOSEN $295 
MANCHUKUO, CHINA up 


Special extension for Educational Conference 
in Tokyo August 2 to 7 
Write to 
TOURS INTERNATIONAL 
2294 W. 21st St., Los Angeles PArkway 3421 
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* Turn from maps to places... 
Whakarewarewa and its native 
pa, stockaded village; Rotorua and its amaz- 
ing thermal wonders; Mt. Cook and its gla- 
ciers; Milford Sound and its majestic fjords. 


Turn from books to brooks...to the sunswept 
beaches and mighty forests that comprise a 
sports wonderland. To a “pocket edition of 
the world”, like many lands yet still unlike 
all others... New Zealand! 


This is the new vacation frontier. Travel 
throughout New Zealand’s North and South 
Islands is both delightful and economical, 
with convenient, modern facilities and stop- 
ping places. Special Inland tours, planned 
individually in advance, but subject to your 
alteration and change en route. Low costs 
further reduced by favorable exchange. 


En route, the magic of the South Seas, with a 
chance to study the genuine glamour of Hawaii, 
Tahiti, Samoa, Raratonga and Fiji. Only 15 
days to New Zealand on palatial liners from 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Vancouver, B. C. 
...and you will find that limitless charm which 
will make even a long visit seem too short! 
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A Ask Travel Agents 


for booklets or write 

NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 
320 Bay St., Toronto, 2, Canada, or 
606 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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San Francisco's 


Hotel CALIFORN IAN 


All Rooms Outside 
All with Tub & Shower 
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f All with Radio 
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P, TREMAIN LOUD, Mor. 
DOWNTOWN at 
Taylor & O'Farrell 
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TREASURE TOURS 
OF EUROPE 




















. . . Remark- 

able itineraries at exceptional prices, 

including Cruise of ADRIATIC and 
lovely DALMATIAN COAST. 


Deferred Payment Plan 
if desired 


All-inclusive cost Tours 
































California Travel Bureau 
Harry WILLS AND Jerry MacMaster 
Pac. Coast Mgrs. 


117 W. 9th St., Los Angeles 
TRuinity 5747 





















































Albertsen Is President 


Ay the annual meeting of Hillman 
Cruise-Tours, Inc., held in Los Angeles, 
A. G. Albertsen was elected president, suc- 
ceeding Don E. Hillman, resigned; Jessie 
Westerman was re-elected vice-president. 

Mr. Albertsen becomes general manager 
for Hillman Cruise-Tours. G. Garza Lopez 
remains as manager for the company in 
Mexico, with offices in Mexico City. 

Mr. Albertsen is owner and manager of 
Albertsen Travel Service, with offices at 49 
Geary Street and 742 Market Street, San 
Francisco. This offices is also a branch office 
of Hillman Cruise-Tours. 

Mr. Albertsen was formerly Pacific Coast 
the old British 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and has 
spent 30 years in the steamship and travel 
business. 


passenger manager for 





ANNUAL SUMMER 
ALL-EXPENSE 
ORIENT TOUR 


Carefully planned Itinerary (77 days). .. . Small 
Select Party (limited to 15 members). . . . Experi- 
enced and cultured Conductor. . . Strictly de 
luxe arrangements on land. 


Deferred Payment Plan if desired 
Personally arranged by 
JERRY MacMASTER & HARRY WILLS 
California Travel Bureau 
(Specialists in Oriental Travel) 


117 W. 9th St. TRinity 5747 Los Angeles 







































S.E.-3, write to 








FOR TEACHERS the Soviet Union offers not only stim- 


ulating but professionally valuable vacation travel. Even 
5-day stays in Moscow and Leningrad will reveal the great 
forward strides made in education as in industry and social 
betterment. But many of the groups of educators now being 
formed will see more completely the achievements of the 
189 Soviet peoples . . 
the resorts of the Crimea, the industrial centers of the 
Ukraine: Kiev, Kharkov, Odessa. 


Your Travel Agent 
has 
Complete Information 


. on the convenient connections be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and western Europe 
- on trips of any duration at fixed 
rates that include all travel accommoda- 
tions for $15 per day first class, $8 tour- 
ist, $5 third. For free map and Booklet 
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EWROP 


Leaders since 1880 
100 ROUTES @ 21 COUNTRIES 
$281 to $789 
Inclusive of Land Arrangements 


ORIENT HOLIDAYS [Sure 


TOURS 





UNIVERSITY 
TOURS 


Hawaii - Japan - Manchukuo - China 


$444 to $645 
Small Parties — First Class on Land 
Tourist Class on Steamers 


Send for Tour Folders 
TRAVEL 


HENRY MIELE svc: 


SUITE 223-224 LOEWS STATE BLDG. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Official Agents for All Lines 


Travel Now — Pay Next Year 


Now you can take that long-dreamed-for trip and 
pay for it after you return! 


EUROPE - ORIENT - ALASKA 


Wherever you want to go—Plan Now. 
Time Payment Plan handled entirely by us. 
Details gladly furnished upon request. 


NATIONAL TRAVEL SERVICE 


521 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles 


TRAVEL IN 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


The Open Road takes you behind the scenes. 
Ten years’ experience—Long-standing connec- 
CL abt Ct ie tee et ae 
tutions—Independent representation in 

ria ky 
(‘THE OPEN ROAD 
in sf eS ee eee Oe eee 
3 3 NEW YORK 


A recent survey shows that 27.5% of 
the out-of-state trailers visiting Yosemite 
National Park during June and July, 1936, 
were owned by people of the retired class 





. cruising down the Volga, visiting 





INTOURIST, ras. 


681 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
545 Fifth Aevnue, New York 
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Come to 


Alaska 


FOR AMERICA’S MOST 
RESTFUL VACATION! 





HINK of it! One thousand miles 

through the towering mountain 
peaks of the Inside Passage, aboard a pala- 
tial Canadian National steamer. 

Your choice of the PRINCE ROBERT— 
flagship of the Vacation Fleet—the PRINCE 
RUPERT or PRINCE GEORGE. All out- 
side rooms. Deck sports, dancing. All the 
comforts and atmosphere of an ocean voy- 
age—through the sheltered fjords of the 
Inside Passage. 

PRINCE ROBERT de luxe cruises to 
Sitka and Skagway (12 days) begin June 18. 
Fares, $115 upward, round trip from Seattle, 
Victoria or Vancouver. PRINCE RUPERT 
and PRINCE GEORGE 10-day sailings 
begin June 14 and continue each Monday 
through the Summer. Fares, $95 upward. 


JASPER 
NATIONAL PARK 


is an easy side-trip, in the heart 
of the Canadian Rockies, on your 
way to or from Alaska. Your 










CANADIAN gai 
y NEVA laa 


’ laa 






nearest agent will be glad to show 
you pictures. Ask him for new 
Alaska and Jasper National Park 
booklets. 


H. R. BULLEN, General Agent, 607 So. 
Grand Ave., Los Angeles. Tel. TRinity 5751 
R. F. McNAUGHT ON, General Agent, 648 
Market St., San Francisco. Tel. SUtter 1321 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 





















MORE and MORE 
THE CENTER 
OF THINGS.. 


I’ San Francisco, activity cen- 
ters in and about The Palace 
Hotel; so much so that The Palace 
has become a San Francisco insti- 
tution—a part of San Francisco! 


World famous Palm Court .. . the 
New Rose Room Bowl .. . gaiety 
..sparkling dance melodies... fes- 
tive merrymaking—beckon Palace 
guests. A few steps and you are 
in the shopping district, the theater 


and amusement districts. 


The keynote at The Palace is hos- 
pitality—a hospitality handed down 
from pioneer days. Here, courtesy 
extends almost to courtliness. 

Make The Palace Hotel your hotel 


when in San Francisco; your stay 









will be more pleasant, more mem- 


orable. 
* 


600 spacious, luxuriously furnished 
rooms, each with bath. $3.00 per 
day (single)—up. 


THE 


PALACE 
HOTEL 


Market at New Montgomery 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Archibald H. Price, Manager 


























Summer Tours to Europe 
Extensive motoring on Continent, in Scandinavia 
and British Isles. Small privately escorted groups. 
Experienced directors Reasonable rates 
Elizabeth Yoder Ruth Randall 


803 West 30th St., Highland, California 
Los Angeles 





Frances Ogier, teacher of home econo- 
mics in San Leandro High School, retired 
30 busy 


Launching her career in Montana, 


after teaching years, 
Miss 
Ogier subsequently taught in several Cali- 
fornia including Oakland High 


School and San Leandro. Miss Ogier plans 


recently 


schools, 


a trip to Mexico shortly. 
































The 1937 Route 


to the East 
is via the 


SCENIC PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


and 


GLACIER 
NATIONAL PARK 


The California Teachers Association 
Special Train leaves Los Angeles June 
20, San Francisco June 2! for the 
N. E. A. Convention in Detroit. All 
California teachers are invited to join 
this special party. See snow-capped 
mountains, evergreen forests, mighty 
rivers; the huge Bonneville Dam of the 
Columbia River; Spokane and the Twin 
Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

On a TWO-DAY TOUR of GLACIER 
NATIONAL PARK view sensational, un- 
forgettable scenery. See the Blackfeet 
Indian Ceremonials and Initiations. 


YOU ARE INVITED! 


Let us give you details about reduced 
fares, low costs in Glacier Park and 
special sleeper rates. Send coupon to 
nearest agent of— 


GREAT NORTHERN 


A. L. Scott, Gen. Agent, Passenger Dept. 
679 Market St., San Francisco 


or, W. E. McCormick, General Agent 
605 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 


Send me details on N.E.A. special train trip East 
via Glacier National Park. 


Name. 
Address 
City... State 
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Hawaiian Summer 
W. O. Cogswell, Honolulu 


ix races mingle on equal terms in the 
training school of the University of Hawaii 
Teachers College, chief exponent in the 
Pacific of progressive education, and Amer- 
ica’s farthest west university. 

A little known fact is that Hawaii had 
compulsory school attendance laws before all 
but two of the States. Its teachers college 
has been giving formal teacher training for 
over 40 years. 

In recent years the teachers college and 
the centrally-organized territorial educational 
system have co-operated in conducting sev- 
eral experimental schools in Honolulu. Only 





Save 25% to 50% 


TRAVEL 


THIS SUMMER 
Pay Part Next Year 


COLLEGE CREDIT 


(Optional) offered by leading 
schools 


¢Go East, 


Attend N.E.A.., Detroit 
Eastern United States, Canada 


° West, 


Western United States, Canada, 
Mexico 


¢ Mexico, 


With attendance at U. of Mexico 
(optional) 


¢ Alaska 


Lake Louise-Banff-Glacier Park 


We leave California in June 


Send for FREE Illustrated Yearbook 
with full details 


UNIVERSITY TOURS 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send me free Yearbook, and full 
information on all expense tour [] West, 
C] East, [] Mexico, [] Alaska. 
Name 
Address Now 
City State 
Address after (date) 
City State 








a few of these are radically progressive, but 
successful experiments have influenced edu- 
cation throughout the territory. 


During the summer of 1936, educators 
from 20 Pacific nations and dependencies 
attended a seminar conference on education 
in Pacific countries on the University of 
Hawaii campus. Although problems of edu- 
cation vary greatly in all parts of the Pacific, 
especially in more primitive sections, the 
American educational system as exemplified 
in Hawaii impressed visiting notables. 


Hawaii, with her closer contact with Paci- 
fic countries, has influenced foreign educa- 
tion to an appreciable extent. This is be- 
cause Honolulu is the scene of many inter- 
national meetings and because many grad- 
uates of the university of varied ancestries 
are teachers in other parts of the Pacific. 


An instance of this is the school system 
of American Samoa which was set up on 
the basis of experience in the training school 
of the Hawaii teachers college. University of 
Hawaii faculty members organized the 
Samoan schools and their graduates have 
been teaching there since. 


* * * 


Church on Wheels 


Ti traveler to South Africa will find 
many unique features of progress in that 
far-off land that he will look for in vain in 
other countries, writes Xavier J. Van Wyk, 


EUROPE by Motor 


matchless program 


World via Siberia . . . Tokio Educational 
Conferences .. . Free Panama New York trip 


with car purchase 


JEHIEL S. DAVIS TRAVEL SERVICE 


6314 Van Nuys Blvd. Van Nuys, California 
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African manager of 
Company. 

A church on wheels has recently been 
dedicated in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
It is a new railway coach which has been 
given to the Church Railway’ Mission by 
the Rhodesian Railways. The central com- 
partment forms a chapel, with a portable 
altar, and is capable of holding a com- 
munion service and Sunday school for 


children. 
There is also a bedroom for the mis- 


sioner and a kitchen and a room for a 
native cook. 


Ath Annual 


SUMMER ORIENT 
Personally TOURS Escorted 


June 21 - June 28 - July 10 


ALL - EXPENSE 


3 
Membership Arranged Through 
Economical Deferred Payment Plan 
if Desired. 
No Co-Signers 6 Per Cent 


American Express 


Information Gladly Given 


LEHMAN’S 
STEAMSHIP AGENCY 


610 South Olive TRinity 5171 
Los Angeles 
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BOOK EARLY IN 
CORONATION 
YEAR THROUGH 
YOUR LOCAL 
TRAVEL AGENT 


nope-boure 


The vast resources of Cunard White Star 
provide utmost convenience to you as a ! 
traveller ... a complete service to 11 differ- 

ent ports of the Continent and British Isles... 
several sailings each week at a wide range j 
of rates. Choose your ship from the largest 
transatlantic fleet, which includes the Queen | 
Mary, world’s newest and fastest liner. 
INQUIRE ABOUT THE CUNARD WHITE STAR i 


DEFERRED PAYMENT PLAN... WHICH APPLIES 
TO ALL SAILINGS . 


244 STOCKTON ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


. » CUNARD WHITE STAR, 


THE BRITISH TRADITION DISTINGUISHES 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 
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for COACH ano 
TOURIST CAR 


Passengers -- 


From Los Angeles - daily - 7:05 pm 
From San Francisco - daily - 10:20am 


*% EXCELLENCE and ECONOMY 
are the key notes of this fine train to 
KANSAS CITY and CHICAGO. Swift 
as the Limiteds, and provided with 
all newly designed comforts of travel. 
There is an especial attractiveness 
in the 


FRED HARVEY DINING CARS 


—serving all meals between Los 
Angeles and Chicago. 

These meals are made enjoyable and 
gratifying by their variety and qual- 
ity, and their extremely low cost. The 
following menus are typical:— 


BREAKFAST - 25¢ 


Pineapple Juice 
Ham, with Eggs Boiled, Fried or 
Scrambled 
OR — French Toast 
with Black Raspberry Jelly 


Hot Rolls Dry or Buttered Toast 
Coffee Tea Milk 


LUNCHEON - 307 
Braised Beef, Family Style 


OR 
Omelette with Jelly 
Boiled Potatoes Parsnip Patties 
Assorted Bread 
Cabinet Pudding, Claret Sauce 
Coffee Tea Milk 


DINNER - 35¢ 
Roast Young Turkey, Cranberry 
Sauce — OR 
Filets of Halibut, Anglaise 
Parsley Potatoes Stewed Corn 
Assorted Bread 
Vanilla lee Cream 
Coffee Tea Milk 
6-16 
SANTA FE TICKET OFFICES 
AND TRAVEL BUREAUX 





601 Market St. and Ferry Station, Phone SUtter 
7600, SAN FRANCISCO, or any Santa Fe Rail- 
way Agent. 



































riots 
BECAUSE you are an explorer at heart, you’re sure to 
f answer the call that has lured adventurers to Alaska 
| since the days of Captain Cook. 

The great snow-capped mountains rising from sea 
to sky —the thousands of miles of carefree cruising 
on mountain-sheltered seas whose grandeur defies pen, paint- 
brush or words—the mighty glaciers—the weirdness of the 
Midnight Sun —here is a land for exploring if ever there was 
such a land. Mystery lurks in every fjord. Romance lingers in 
every port of gold, totem and old Russian fame. Adventure 
awaits in all the Interior, with mighty Mt. McKinley, Matanuska 
Valley, and the storied Yukon. No wonder, then, that even the 
most prosaic are inspired by Alaska’s impelling grandeur! You 
will be thrilled with an Alaska vacation, and the low all-inclusive 
Alaska Line fares make it possible for you to really explore this 
enchanting land. 

The Alaska Line —the great All-American Alaska route, 
offers you the widest choice of vacation-length cruises. All our 
Inside Passage and Totemland Cruises call at romantic 
Sitka, and only in connection with our Southwestern 
Alaska cruises can you visit the famous Matanuska 
Valley. Cruises range from nine to thirty-six days }@ 
round trip from Seattle. CIEE 


gpiTlE Ag ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


)* NE CWE 


4 
Roksr cubs, 
ND TRS = your — ae — or The Robert Dollar Co.— 
merican Mail Line General Agents. FOR ALASKA 
CO) Check here for The Alaska LITERATURE, just jot your name cod echivem on margin 
Line’s Good-Natured Map. below and mail to Alaska Steamship Company, Room 
Free to teachers only. 746, Pier Two, Alaskan Way, Seattle, Washington. 

(If student, state grade.) 
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During 1937 the schools of the Nation are observing the Sesquicentennial Anniversary of the formation of 

the Constitution of the United States. Above are shown a school boy and girl at America’s greatest shrine, 

—the original documents of the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution,—at Washington, D. C. 

Photo courtesy of School Life. For complete information concerning the Anniversary Observance, write to 
Honorable Sol Bloom, Director General, Washington, D. C. 
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LEGISLATION 


THE LEGISLATURE AND EDUCATION 


Excerpts from an address by Lieutenant Governor George J. Hatfield; annual 
Conference on Supervision and Direction, State Department of Education, 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, February 1 to 5, 1937 


W: have over-crowded prisons 


in California today, with congestion 
which can but lead to a human con- 
flagration unless it is relieved; we 
have a demand for a new State’s Prison 
in Southern California; we have bills 
for the creation of a separate State’s 
Prison for first offenders; we have 
literally hundreds of bills dealing with 
the crime and prison problem. 

And yet, I say to you, in all sin- 
cerity, there is only one real and per- 
manent solution of the problem, and 
that solution is Education—moral train- 
ing, schooling and practical equipment 
for the battle of life which will not 
only convince that crime is wrong and 
foolhardy, but which will demonstrate 
that honest living can be adventurous 
living, rich living, with rewards which 
are attractive to the daring as well as 
the cautious... . 

California is one of the most literate, 
best educated States in the Union; yet 
we have tens of thousands hopelessly 
unfiitted to cope with the problem of 
earning a living—men and women, in 
the prime of life, so far as years are 
concerned, yet unprepared for fruitful 
living. And the great majority are the 
victims of inadequate preparation— 
the unschooled, the unprepared, hope- 
lessly at disadvantage with a civiliza- 
tion which has passed them by... . 

I prefer to spend thousands today 
for better education — better training 


and better opportunities— than to 
spend millions tomorrow for bigger 
prisons, bigger institutions for society's 
cast-offs and bigger pensions for un- 
employables. 


Favors Minimum Salary 


I am firmly in accord with the legis- 
lation sponsored by Senator Tickle to 
fix a minimum salary of $1320 per 
year for any full-time teacher in our 
public school system; I am just as 
firmly opposed to any attempt to abol- 
ish the constitutional guarantees for 
our school system. And I am fully 
conscious of the fact that these guar- 
antees enabled California to emerge 
from the depression as the only State 
which had not curtailed educational 
privileges for its children. 

I am opposed to any efforts, direct 
or indirect, to repeal or undermine our 
Teachers Tenure System in Califor- 
nia. Tenure is not alone a protection 
to the teacher. It is a protection and 


Central California Social Studies Associa- 
tion is enjoying a busy year. Scope and 
Sequence was the theme of the October 
meeting held in Stockton. The February 
meeting held in Modesto was devoted to a 
discussion of the evolving curriculum with 
Grace Davis, vice-principal of Modesto High 
School, making the basic presentation. The 
organization is very ably guided this year 
by Nellie Godbolt, Sacramento, president; 
Emma Enos, Oakdale, vice-president; Wm. 
S. Howe, Sacramento, secretary, and Ade- 
line Rosebrock, Modesto, treasurer. 


VAUGHAN MacCAUGHEY Editor 


Ga 161 NUMBER 3 
a safeguard to the State and the com- 
munity. It determines, in the final an- 
alysis, whether a teacher may become 
a permanent resident or a mere itin- 
erant. It gives permanency to the pro- 
fession which does more, perhaps, than 
any other to give stability to our or- 
ganized society. 

And because I believe that 
teaching profession is vital to the wel- 


our 


fare of all our people—a_ bulwark 
against the evils of illiteracy and crime, 
a primary safeguard of democratic 
government, and the hope and inspira- 
tion of our citizenry of tomorrow—I 
think that it is high time that the de- 
pression pay-cuts made in teachers 
salaries be cancelled. I think it is time 
that we recognize that our investment 
in education is a phase of government 
which pays cash dividends—and divi- 
dends in human happiness, in social 
betterment and richer, fuller living, 
which are the finest assets of both our 
State and Nation... . 


The Best Insurance 


We have heard a great deal re 
cently of unemployment insurance, but 


there is only one satisfactory type of 


insurance against unemployment, and 
that insurance is Education—adequate 
preparation for living and working in 
a world which has no place for the 
unprepared, 


unschooled — the 


educat‘onally-uninsured. 


the 


aside 

from every other consideration 
—Education 
in America today. 


S a business proposition 


is the finest investment 
Let’s maintain it; 
let’s give it earnest, intelligent support. 
Let’s go forward; not backward. Let’s 
be fair to growing America! 








and 
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EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Roy W. Cloud 


This statement should be read carefully in connection with the 


Digest of educational legislation beginning on Page 18 of this issue. 
The Digest is also available in bulletin form. 


T HE fifty-second session of the California 
State Legislature recessed January 22 and 
will reassemble March 1. 


This session has for consideration more 
than 4,000 proposals; the largest number 
ever submitted in a single session. There 
is a large number of bills pertaining to pub- 
lic education. A digest of these appears on 
pages 18-24, 42, 43. 


Three educational proposals have already 
received action by the Governor as emer- 
gency measures. They are: 


A. B. 1358 Cottrell, Stream, Daley and 
Field remedies the unified school district 
legislation passed at the last session. It per- 
mits present members of the boards of such 
districts to serve out the terms for which 
they were elected or appointed. This bill 
has been signed by the Governor. 


A. B. 575 Gannon and Desmond, also 
signed by the Governor, takes boxing and 
cther school athletic events participated in 
by pupils from the jurisdiction of the State 
Boxing Commission and places them under 
the control of the school district. 


A. B. 948 Yorty, was vetoed by the 
Governor. It was an emergency bill to re- 
lieve counties, cities and school districts 
from refunding taxes collected in an irreg- 
ular manner during 1933 and 1934. 


The Legislative Committee, California 
Teachers Association, in conjunction with 
representative of the State Department of 
Education, State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, State Trustees Association and 
Board of Directors of California Teachers 
Association, held an all-day meeting in San 
Francisco on February 13 and studied the 
various proposals. Many of them were ap- 
proved. A larger number were passed with- 
out action, while many were disapproved. 
The disapproval in a number of cases was 
occasioned because of a desire to have ad- 
justments or revisions made in certain phases 


of the bills. 


The action of the Legislative Committee 
is included in the Digest of Bills elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Measures introduced by California Teach- 
ers Association (with the exception of A. B. 
208) were all approved. A committee, con- 
sisting of John J. Allen, Jr., president of 
the trustees association, John Brady and the 
State Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, was appointed to consider the proposals 
of A. B. 208, which fixes the status of the 
city and district superintendents of schools. 





The other California Teachers Association 
measures are: 


A. B. 440 King. Twelve-month pay. 


A. B. 1745 Clark, Patterson and Peek. 
California Teachers Association Retirement 
proposal. 


S. B. 104 Tickle, $1320 minimum salary 
bill. 


Senate Constitutional Amendment 10, De- 
Lap, for county superintendents. 


a proposals to which particular 


attention should be directed are: 


A. B. 1195 Clark, the State Department 
Teacher Retirement salary bill, and 


A. B. 1675 Waters, the unification bill by 
the State Department of Education, which 
were both approved. 


The two proposals of tax limitation, A. B. 
298 by Fulcher and S. B. 186 by McBride, 
were both disapproved. 


Assembly Constitutional Amendment 22 
by Stream, the 1 and %% tax limitation 
bill was also disapproved. 


S. B. 566 Tickle, the proposal for maxi- 
mum tax rates which is a State Department 
bill. It was approved. 

Several bills for the transfer of attend- 
ance were considered. S. B. 560 by Senator 
Phillips is the State Department proposal 
for interdistrict attendance. It was prepared 
upon recommendation of the School Super- 
intendents Association and the State Coun- 


cil of Education. Approved. 


The following are all tenure bills: 


A. B. 492 Miss Miller. A term contract for 
teachers in districts under 850 a.d.a. was referred 
to the Tenure Committee and the Board of 
Directors. 

A. B. 805 Thorpe. Raises the a.d.a. for tenure 
rights to 1500, disapproved. 

A. B. 824 Sawallisch, approved. 

A. B. 974 Patterson. Elimination of tenure 
and substitution of a term contract, disapproved. 

A. B. 975 Patterson, similar to A. B. 492, was 
referred to the Tenure Committee and the Board 
of Directors. 

A. B. 982 Cunningham, the California Teach- 
ers Association bill was referred to the Tenure 
Committee for further action. 

A. B. 1149 Garland. A repeal of tenure; dis- 
approved. 

A. B. 2567 Richie, repealing the criminal 
syndicalism provision in the causes for dismissal, 
was passed without action. 

A. B. 2580 Patterson, same as A. B. 2567, was 
passed without action. 

A. B. 2734 Fulcher, was approved, subject to 
amendment. 


S. B. 1017 Schottky, was disapproved. 


At request of Secretary Willard E. Givens 

of the National Education Association, 
we have arranged with Senator Slater of 
Santa Rosa to introduce a resolution memor- 
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ializing Congress to enact the Harrison- 
Black-Fletcher bill for federal aid to educa- 
tion. This action was approved by the Legis- 
lative Committee. 


The Legislative Committee also approved 
a recommendation that the State Budget 
bill be amended to increase the appropria 
tion for textbooks to a sum to make ade 
quate provision for every child in California 
public schools. 


Any California Teachers Association 
member interested in any particular pro- 
posal should discuss the matter with the 
Assemblyman and Senator who represents 
the district in which he resides. 


* * * 


Musie Conference 


Mary E. Ireland, President 
California-W estern School Music Conference 


CAssroom music teachers were re 
membered when California-Western School 
Music Conference planned its 1937 bien 
nial meeting for March 21 to 24 in San 
Francisco. 


Knowing that many teachers plan to 
spend their spring vacation in the Bay 
area, the executive board has prepared 
something of special interest for every 
level. Improvement in music teaching is the 
keynote. 


Elementary and rural teachers will ap- 
preciate particularly the two sectional meet- 
ings on Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday 
morning, March 23 and 24. 


Both elementary and junior high teach- 
ers will find the two sections for junior 
high problems of real interest. 


Classroom teachers are welcome. Why 


* 
~ 
' 
: 
' 





A Capella Choir, Chaffey Junior College, 
Ontario, S. Earle Blakeslee, director, 
will sing 


not combine vacation and part-time atten: 
dance at the California’ Western School 
Music Conference in Hotel Fairmont 
March 21-24. 
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SALARIES 


CONCERNING A MINIMUM-SALARY LAW FOR CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 


Elmer H. Staffelbach, Ph. D., Director of Research, California Teachers Association 


A BILL (S. B. 104) proposing a 
legal minimum for teachers salaries 
has recently been introduced into the 
California State Legislature. This 
measure, if it becomes a law, will re- 
quire the school districts of this State 
of every kind whatsoever to pay each 
fulltime teacher employed an annual 
salary of not less than $1320. 

In so far as the present writer has 
knowledge this is the first time such a 
bill has been introduced into the Legis- 
lature of this State. It is a measure of 
no little present importance, and prob- 
ably one of great future significance, 
both to the teachers and to public edu- 
cation in California. 

This article is intended to set forth infor- 
mation in answer to certain pertinent ques- 
tions concerning (I) minimum: salary law 
principles and practices as applied in other 
states, and (II) the conditions under which 
the proposed law will (if passed) operate 
in this State. For the reader's convenience, 
and for the purpose of conserving space, 
the contents of this article are put in ques- 
tion and answer form. 

I. MINIMUM-SALARY LAW PRINCI- 


PLES AND PRACTICES IN OTHER 
STATES. 


1. What states now have minimum-salary 
laws for teachers? 

Twenty of the 48 states now have laws 
of one kind or another establishing mini- 
mum_-salary standards for teachers. Fourteen 
of these 20 states have state-wide manda- 
tory laws: Alabama, Colorado, Indiana, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
West Virginia. 

The following 4 states have mandatory 
laws which apply only to certain areas: 
Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, Wisconsin. 

Optional minimumvsalary laws which ap- 
ply only to certain state-aid districts are 
found in Kentucky and Tennessee. 


2. Are such minimum-salary laws usually 
alike in detail? 

No. They vary greatly. In 6 states a flat 
minimum is fixed, such as is proposed for 
California. In certain states the minimum- 
salary standards are adjusted with respect to 
one or more of the following: certificate or 
training, location (size or kind of district), 
experience, school level (elementary, junior 
high school, high school). 

3. Are such minimum-salary laws con- 
stitutional? 

Yes. They have been found so in other 
states. Such laws have apparently not been 


challenged since 1914 when a decision in 
Iowa upheld the validity of the minimum- 
salary law there. 

In the case of Atkin vs. Kansas the United 
States Supreme Court upheld the validity 


Table I. 
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of a state law fixing the conditions of labor 
in public service. 

4. What objections are sometimes raised 
against legal minimum-salary standards for 
teachers in states where such standards now 
exist? 

The one objection which is sometimes 


raised is that the fixed minimum salaries 
tend to become maximum salaries. This 


probably applies chiefly in districts and 
states where salaries would be still lower 
if no legal minimum were established. A 


Distribution of Salaries Paid to White Teachers in One-Teacher Schools, 


in Three States Having Minimum-Salary Laws and in Three Bordering States Without 


Such Laws, 1929-30. 

















Number of Teachers at Each Interval————_—_ 
Illineis Indiana 


Virginia Maryland Washington Oregon 


(No legal ($800 (No legal ($600 (No legal ($600 
Salary Interval minimum) minimum) minimum) minimum) minimum) minimum) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 q 
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1000-1099 440 321 1 319 213 153 
1100-1199 208 44 1 104 185 128 
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1300-1399 24 a ) ae 39 36 22 
1400-1499 5 we = 20 14 1 
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Schools of the United States. U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin, 1932, 
No. 8. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1932. Adapted from Table 10, “Salaries of 
White Teachers in One-Teacher Schools, by States, as Reported by County, District, and Other 


Rural Superintendents, 1929-30,’’ p. 14-15. 


*Indicates the legal minimum level for the state. 


Table II. Number of Districts Receiving From the State Less Than $1520 Per 


Teacher Allowed. By Counties, 1936-37. 
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NN aii sa ic ie tad teetia cn eich te are aa 2 
PN iii connts cies ett 19 
I ae cd a a 14 
TN ec llisc da cad erneeee eee  e 10 


Number of 


County Districts 


Orange 
Placer ere 
Plumas ....... ; hesiiee csegeieteticciie 10 
Riverside ..... 

RN ih i eS 
San Benito ....... shila tice 11 
San Bernardino ............ itr es 8 
DN ah clsasscoristceesci 11 
San Francisco = 
San Joaquin ....... Sip aeepanaiamoae: 4 
San Luis Obispo ........ ssn bitte dbed 31 
San Mateo ............ = j eid l 
Santa Barbara ..... Siete athads T 
Santa Clara .............. rae cas l 
Santa Cruz ..... —— ae atullagiaa 17 
Shasta ......... pe a 54 
Sierra ........ ; i. 

Siskiyou . aaieeaieies 23 
Solano ...... ah . ‘ 8 
Sonoma . a . 
Stanislaus oh we 3 
Sutter ice ica 3 
Tehama 2 
Trinity . : t 16 
Tulare . pi ae 7 


Tuolumne ..... satiate ie ncaa lated 4 
Ventura . 
Oe eins 
>, ae 
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recent study of conditions in 13 states hav- 
ing legal minimum-salary standards shows 
that in 8 states more than 75% of the 
teachers receive more than the minimum 
standard set by law. 


See also the distributions of salaries in 
one-teacher schools in Indiana, Maryland, 
and Oregon, as shown in Table I. 


You will note in the states having mini- 
mum-salary laws that there is a very definite 
upward distribution from the minimum. In 
Maryland and Oregon the distributions are 
approximately “normal,” with the average 
well above the minimum. These conditions, 
of course, indicate that there has been no 
tendency to accept the minimum as a maxi- 
mum nor even as a “righteous average.” 


5. What are the chief advantages claimed 
for legal minimum-salary standards for teach- 
ers in states where such legal standards now 
exist? 

According to a study, conducted by the 
Committee on Tenure of the National Edu- 
cation Association, of reports from officials 
in states where minimum-salary laws for 
teachers are now established, the following 
are considered the chief advantages of such 
standards: 

a. Minimum - salary laws helped to prevent 
extreme salary cuts during the depression years. 

b. Minimum-salary laws help to attract com- 
petent people to the teaching profession. 

c. Minimum-salary laws prevent bargaining 
with teachers at salaries below a reasonable rate. 

d. Minimum-salary laws have been especially 


helpful in improving the teaching service in 
small school systems. 


II. THE PROPOSED MINIMUM-SAL- 
ARY LAW FOR CALIFORNIA TEACH- 
ERS. 


1. Is there not a minimum-salary stand- 
ard for teachers now fixed in the California 
Constitution? 

No, there is not. The California Con- 
stitution? requires that approximately 80% 
of the money an elementary school district 
receives from the State shall be used only 
for teachers salaries. In the case of the 
high school district approximately 73% of 
the State aid to the district can be spent 
only for teachers salaries. Elementary school 
districts receive from the State a minimum 
of $1466 per teacher unit. Most districts 
receive $1500 or more per teacher unit. Of 
these amounts $1170 or more per teacher 
unit can be spent only for teachers salaries. 
This does not, however, have the effect of 
a minimum salary law. 


2. Why does the proposed California 
Law not provide different minimum stand- 
1. Minimum Salary Laws for Teachers. Re- 
port of the Committee on Tenure. National Edu- 
cation Association. January, 1937. 


2. As originally drafted in Amendment 16 
(1920) the requirement was that all State money 
and 60% of the county money a district re 
ceived could be used only for teachers salaries. 
By the so-called Riley-Stewart Amendment 
(1933), the county obligation to school districts 
was shifted to the State, with the original re 
quirements still holding in the same proportion. 
The percentages therefore are now approximately 
as given above. 





ards for teachers in elementary schools, 
junior high schools, high schools, and junior 
colleges, and make allowances for differ- 
ences in training and experience? 

In the first place the proposed law must 
be looked upon as an experiment. Its pur- 
pose is to bring up salaries which are un- 
reasonably low. A teacher receiving less 
than $1320 per year is entitled to more 
salary regardless of the school level in which 
she teaches. 


At present there exist high training re- 
quirements for teaching in this State. Legal 
salary standards based upon differences in 
training would have little significance here. 


It is quite possible that legally required 
increases in salary for experience might 
make it difficult for experienced teachers to 
find new positions, since they would have 
to compete for such positions against in- 
experienced teachers who could legally be 
hired at lower salaries. In preparing this 
bill the authors attempted to eliminate any 
possibility of the law's interfering with the 
tenure status of teachers. 


3. Do many California teachers receive 
annual salaries less than $1320? 

Yes. Though the average annual salary 
of elementary school teachers in this State 
is approximately $1700, hundreds of teach- 
ers receive less than $1300 per year. Many 
teachers receive even less than $1200 per 
year. 


4. Are teachers salaries generally lower 
in rural schools than in urban schools? 

Though there are exceptions, as a general 
thing teachers salaries in rural schools are 
much lower than in urban schools. Hun- 
dreds of school districts are operating en- 
tirely on State funds without local taxes. 
Some of these districts do not even spend 
the entire amount of State money they re- 
ceive because they refuse to pay their teach- 
ers reasonable salaries. 


5. Do city districts as a general thing 
levy special taxes for the maintenance of 
their schools? 

Yes. Practically all of them levy special 
maintenance taxes. This is also true of 
elementary school districts in most towns 
and villages of the State. It is chiefly the 
small districts employing few teachers that 
try to maintain their schools entirely on 
funds received from the State. 

6. How would a law fixing a minimum 
salary for teachers at $1320 affect city school 
districts? 

Many city school districts in California 
have salary schedules which provide mini- 
mum salaries of more than $1320 for their 
beginning teachers, and therefore would not 
be affected by the law. In cities where the 
scheduled minimum is less than that amount 
the law would operate to bring up the 
scheduled minimum. 

7. What effect would the establishment 
of a legal minimum salary have upon 
higher salaries now paid to experienced 
teachers? 

A careful attempt was made by the 
authors of the proposed law to establish the 
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minimum salary at a figure which would 
occasion no disturbance of present salary 
schedules above the proposed minimum. 
Studies of conditions in other states, where 
such laws are in operation, seem to indicate 
that the establishment of a legal minimum 
salary eventually results in a raising of 
salaries on higher levels. 


8. From what sources and under what 
conditions will special aid be given to ele- 
mentary school districts to carry out the 
provisions of the proposed law? 

The bill as introduced provides that “In 
the event that any elementary school dis- 
trict receives as income during any school 
year from all available sources” (i. e., from 
the State and from district special mainte- 
nance taxes up to the limit set by law) “less 
than $1520, the county superintendent hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the county may appor- 
tion to such district from the unapportioned 
county elementary school fund not to ex- 
ceed $50 for the purpose of enabling the 
governing board of such district to comply 
with the provisions of this section.” 


9. Will all elementary school districts of 
the State be forced to levy special mainte- 
nance taxes if this minimum-salary law be- 
comes effective? 


Probably not all. -A good many will be 
forced to do so. 


If, as the proposed law demands, a school 
district pays its teachers minimum salaries 
of $1320, its total maintenance budget can 
hardly be less than $1520 per teacher unit 
Many school districts will require consider- 
ably more than this amount. And since 
many districts now receive less than $1520 
per teacher unit from the State (a few 
districts receive as little as $1466%), the dif- 
ference between what they receive from the 
State and the amount of the total budget 
will have to be made up by district taxation. 


State apportionment reports for the year 
ending June 30, 1937, indicate that a total 
of 593 elementary school districts in 56 
counties of the State received less than $1520 
per teacher unit, as shown in Table II. Each 
of these districts would probably be required 
to levy some district maintenance tax in 
order to meet the requirements of the pro- 
posed minimumvsalary law. In most cases the 
required tax rate would be very small, a 
matter of a very few cents. In a few districts 
the legal limit of 30 cents per $100 of 
assessed valuation would be insufficient to 
raise the district income from all sources to 
$1520. In such cases the difference would 
be made up out of the unapportioned county 


fund. 


10. Will the carrying out of the pro- 
visions of this law require excessively high 
district maintenance tax rates? 


Under the provisions of the bill itself, no 

3. An elementary district receives from the 
State $1400 for each teacher unit plus approxi 
mately $11 per pupil in a.d.a. To remain activ« 
a district must maintain an average daily 
attendance of 6 pupils. A district with 6 pupils 
in a.d.a would thus receive from the State 
approximately $1466. 
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district will have to levy for maintenance 
more than 30 cents per $100 of assessed 
valuation if no kindergarten is maintained, 
nor more than 45 cents per $100 of assessed 
valuation if one or more kindergartens are 
maintained. In case this tax rate will not 
raise sufficient money (i.e., $1520 includ- 
ing money received from the State), the 
difference will be made up out of the unap- 
portioned county fund. 


Table III is based upon the assumption 
that $150 will be added to the present Con- 
stitutional provision ($$1170) per teacher, 
and that this additional $150 will be en- 
tirely made up by a district special mainte- 
nance tax. 


In the 40 counties studied a total of 75 
districts with a total of 87 teacher units 
would have to levy more than 30 cents per 
$100 of assessed valuation in order to raise 
the additional $150 by district taxation. 
Under the condition of Table III every dis- 
trict would be required to levy a special 
maintenance tax. The actual rates would in 
most cases be rather small. 


11. Will the amount of aid required by 
districts in meeting the provisions of this 
law be a heavy drain on the unapportioned 
county funds? 


No. See Table IV below. Table IV is 
based upon three assumptions: (1) that 
$1505 per teacher unit shall be raised from 
other than State sources; (2) that no ele- 
mentary school district will be required to 
levy a higher tax rate for maintenance than 
30 cents on each $100 of assessed valuation; 
and (3) that where this 30-cent rate is in- 
adequate to raise the required $150 per 
teacher unit, the difference will be made up 
out of the unapportioned county fund. 


It will be seen that the elementary school 
districts in 18 of the 40 counties studied 
would not be affected at all. 75 districts 
with 87 teacher units in the remaining 22 
counties included in the study would be 


4. The conditions upon which Table III is 
based will not prevail in many districts, since 
the actual budget per teacher will in many dis- 
tricts be nearer to $1520. (See Table II) than to 
the $1616 ($1466 plus $150) allowed for in Table 
III. Table III is based on the assumption that 
approximately 80% of the elementary school dis- 
trict budgets will be spent for teachers salaries. 
The practice in rural schools (chiefly affected by 
the proposed law) is to devote a somewhat 
higher percentage of the budget to teachers 
salaries. The actual bill as proposed assumes 
that approximately 87% of the elementary school 
district budget will go to teachers salaries. It 
is possible that this estimate is too high, and 
that many districts will find their maintenance 
costs considerably exceeding the total of $1520. 


5. Under the actual provisions of the bill un- 
der discussion no district will be required to 
levy more than approximately $50 per teacher 
unit. Table IV is based upon the assumption 
that a district operating with a minimum of 
State money ($1466) will use a total mainte- 
nance budget of $1616 ($1320 for a teacher’s 
salary plus $296 for other maintenance purposes). 
In all probability this amount represents the 
extreme need of any district that pays no 
more than the required minimum salary per 
teacher unit. 


(Please turn to Page 47) 
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Table III. Number of Teachers in Districts Where Local Tax Rate Would Exceed 
30 Cents Per $100 of Assessed Valuation in Order to Raise $150 by Local Taxation. 


No. of No. Teachers Highest Lowest 
Counties Districts Allowed Rate Rate 
Alameda ......... — ‘ad 0 0 .236 -0069 
Amador ...... 3 3 -716 -0021 
TY wctcnican 3 3 -637 -006 
Calaveras 2 2 -635 .007 
IS becritcediacanin 0 0 .287 -015 
Contra Costa .. 0 0 -195 -0022 
pg a er ee 7 8 .55 -015 
Glenn ..... 1 1 .34 -017 
ME aici cacrcct cn ices Reon oninel 7 11 2.65 -0072 
Imperial .. 2 3 -641 -029 
ne Jessi tiated isis adiganehiikdta ties tadaiaze 2 2 -461 -002 
ld leks si casistenpevovbtnaSicania ss ecskaebabeaduia 1 1 14.15 -011 
caters adenine 2 2 .413 -025 
Lassen a 0 0 -227 -026 
Tn ie ds 1 1 -626 -004 
Marin Ti a ar ale ed 0 0 -232 -021 
a 0 0 -233 .033 
Mendocino 7 7 21.74 .023 
ND cichaspuibaticacncncanetscainicuns 0 0 onl .013 
Modoc 2 2 -723 .013 
Monterey 1 1 .454 -013 
Orange 0 0 -264 -013 
a a a 1 1 1.17 -0073 
Riverside 0 0 181 .018 
Sacramento 0 0 -275 -014 
San Benito ............... : te ; 0 0 227 .022 
San Bernardino ..... 0 0 -21 .0078 
San Diego .... ee i is bcicicaiiclicbieta 6 8 -636 -O11 
San Francisco Diemicds 0 0 -025 -025 
San Luis Obispo .. aaa iad ie 3 3 -653 -0087 
San Mateo ........... ; tasted : 0 0 -083 .008 
DN i ac lactate ela cares 0 0 .118 .012 
MI aaNet ne esc dc ont adeet aint 8 9 1.08 -0038 
Sierra .... iced cian el eel a ras 0 0 .178 .018 
Solano eis 1 1 1.14 -011 
See: cs... ed , 6 9 150.00 -014 
Stanislaus 0 0 .157 -019 
Trinity ........ deacemedees ei ; 6 6 .839 -031 
Ventura ia 0 0 -136 -O11 
(ann in 3 3 -529 -013 
I cilia tiie Boca te grea ee 75 87 


Note: Union districts and joint districts are purposely omitted from this table. Because 
assessed valuation figures were not available from all counties, it was in certain cases impossible to 
complete calculations for joint districts. The method of determining “teacher units’ in union dis- 
tricts would tend to invalidate this study if such districts were included. Meeting a minimum salary 
requirement of $1320 would not be a problem in union elementary school districts. 


Table IV. Amount of Special Aid Which Would Be Necessary to Enable Elementary 
School Districts to Pay Minimum Salaries of $1320 Per Teacher if District Tax Rates 
Were Limited to 30 Cents on Each $100 of Assessed Valuation—Figures for the Year 
1935-36 in 40 California Counties*. 


Number of Number of Amount of 
Districts Requiring Teacher Units Special Aid Required 
County’ Special Aid in Such Districts in the Given County 
Amador ...... 3 3 $108.97 
Butte ........ 3 3 166.18 
Calaveras .... 2 2 81.78 
El Dorado 7 S 191.37 
Glenn .......... 1 1 17.67 
Humboldt 7 ll 912.95 
Imperial 2 3 111.10 
Kern .. 2 2 61.35 
Kings 1 1 149.08 
BI danassitiadibahsiasiccie 2 2 56.76 
Los Angeles 1 1 78.10 
Mendocino 7 7 519.80 
Modoc 2 2 97.16 
Monterey 1 1 15.38 
Placer 1 l 111.71 
San Diego 4 6 8 376.02 
San Luis Obispo . 3 3 139.26 
Shasta 8 9 517.51 
Solano 1 1 107.53 
Sonoma 6 9 866.76 
Trinity 6 6 312.46 
Yuba 3 3 114.66 
TREE eenastlianipretidinninesenainta 75 87 


*Note: No elementary district in any of the following 18 counties would require such special 
aid. Therefore, these counties are omitted from the table: Alameda, Colusa, Contra Costa, Lassen, 
Marin, Mariposa, Merced, Orange, Riverside, Sacramento, San Benito, San Bernardino, San Fran- 
cisco, San Mateo, Santa Barbara, Sierra, Stanislaus, and Ventura. 
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BACHELOR OF EDUCATION 


A NEW DEGREE OFFERED BY THE STATE COLLEGES 


J. A. Burkman, State College Adviser 


Tix State Board of Education at 
its January meeting passed a resolu- 
tion which provides new educational 
opportunities for a large portion of 
the teachers of the state. The resolu- 
tion empowers the state colleges to 
award the Bachelor of Education de- 
gree. 


This degree is based upon an evaluation 
of successful experience and educational 
activities as a substitute for certain aca- 


demic and professional courses. 


This regulation provides an opportunity 
for improving the professional competency 
of those teachers now in service who do 
not meet standards of training at present 
required for entry into the profession. 


Teachers who take advantage of the 
opportunity provided by this regulation 
will not only be eligible to secure certain 
credit for non-academic work but they 
will in addition be able to secure a bacca- 
laureate degree without meeting the tra- 
ditional technical academic requirements 
involving academic majors and minors and 
other detailed prescriptions of the Bachelor 
of Arts degree. 


All graduates of two-year, two and one- 
half-year, or three-year curricula of the 
California state colleges when these institu- 
tions were normal schools or teachers col- 
leges, and who have five or more years 
of successful teaching experience, and all 
holders of California life diplomas or those 
who have taught five or more years in 
California public schools, are eligible for 
candidacy for this degree. 


Equivalent Experiences 


The degree will be granted upon the 
successful completion of 124 semester hours 
of college or university work or the equiv- 
Of this total requirement at least 
106 semester hours of work shall be com- 
pleted in regular campus classes, extension 


alent. 


classes, or in correspondence courses under 
direction. A maxi- 
mum of 18 hours of credit may be allowed 
for experiences that can be evaluated as 
equivalent to regular academic work. Equiv- 
alent shall be 
terms of professional 


college or university 


evaluated in 
service 


experiences 
units, and 
each such unit shall be counted as equiva- 


Icnt to a semester hour of credit. 


Professional service units shall be allowed 
for professional activities involving teaching 
experience, travel study, published writings, 
specific contributions to the extracurricular 
and extraclass professional life of the com- 
munity, participation in activities of profes- 


sional organizations, leadership in commu- 
nity recreational life, active participation in 
the administrative activities of the school 
system such as committee work of all kinds, 
and experimental classroom work utilizing 
new methods of procedures. 


Residence Requirements 


The residence requirement for the degree can 
be met by completing a minimum of 24 semes- 


ter hours of work in the state colleges. One- 


half of this requirement can be satisfied by 
work completed subsequent to June 1, 1934, in 
the college granting the degree. 


The operation of the state board regulation 


governing the granting of the Bachelor of 
extend beyond 


for this 
degree must be filed and at least six semester 


Education degree shall not 


February 1, 1947. All applications 


hours of work completed before February 1, 
1942. 

The ultimate objectives of this action by 
the State Board of Education is first to 
improve the quality of classroom instruc- 
tion and, second, to establish many oppor- 
tunities for better professional relationships 
between classroom teachers and their ad- 
ministrative and supervisory officers. 

* * #* 

Margaret Fisher, instructor, Washington 
Union High School, Centerville, Alameda 
County, was recently granted a fellowship 
in University of Chile, where she will de- 


liver lectures on American culture at the 
university. 



























the work of the schools. 


for worthy citizenship, 
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Walter F. Dexter 


Dx. WALTER F, DEXTER who has 
been appointed State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in California by Gover- 
nor Frank F. Merriam, received his intro- 
duction to education in a two-room school in 
River Grove in the suburbs of Chicago, 
Illinois. 


In 1916 he was graduated from Penn 
College in Iowa. As an undergraduate stu- 
dent he was particularly interested in pub- 
lic speaking, a field in which he earned all 
of the honors and medals offered by his 


alma mater. 


After completing his college course he 
enrolled in Columbia University, where he 
was graduated with the degree of Master 
of Arts. It was here that he came into close 
association with Professor William Kilpat- 
rick whose philosophy of education inspired 
him to specialize in that department. 


In the fall of 1919 he entered Harvard 
University where he carried courses cover- 
ing all phases of education. Two years later 
he received the degree of Master of Edu- 
cation from that institution, the first ever 
given by a graduate school of education. 
In June of the same year he received the 
degree of Doctor of Education, (Ed. D.), 
one of the first five to be granted by that 
university. At the end of his university 
course he was elected Marshal by the stu- 
dents and faculty, which is the highest 
honor given at graduation time. 


Following his graduation from Harvard 
he became head of the department of edu- 
cation in Earlham College, Richmond, In- 
diana, where he served for two years. Dur- 
ing the Indiana state-wide educational sur- 


(Please turn to Page 48) 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


P vsuic SCHOOLS WEEK this year is observed during the week be- 
ginning Monday, April 26. The celebration this year marks the Eighteenth 
Annual Observance of the event, which was originally established to call 
attention to, and aid in correcting a critical condition in the public schools 
due to a shortage of teaching personnel because of war conditions. 


Public Schools Week annually affords the people of California an 
opportunity of learning for themselves how well the school people, the 
servants of the public, are administering their stewardship. 


The people of California are invited, through meetings and by actual 
visits to schools during Public Schools Week to familiarize themselves with 


In this manner opportunity is afforded to the general public, as well as 
to the parents of pupils, of visiting their community or neighborhood schools 
in order that firsthand judgment may be made on the public school system 
as to efficiency and economy, and to learn whether the schools are in fact 
performing the service they are expected to perform in preparing our youth 
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TEACHERS SALARIES 


PROSPERITY CHALLENGES RESTORATION 


Summary of a study made by C. T. A. Southern Section Teachers Salary Committee; 
Donald T. Graffam, Chairman; Instructor, Citrus Union High School and Junior College, 


Azusa, Los Angeles County. 


Wr New Year finds American 
business out of the “red” into the 
“black.” From the depths of depres- 
sion in March of 1933 the Babsonchart 
index for physical volume of business, 
which stood at 58, has climbed to 105.5 
in January of 1937, an increase of 82%. 
Forecasters advise us to expect mount: 
ing prosperity for the next few years. 
With sales increasing, prices advanc- 
ing, and profits growing, business men 
are regaining a spirit of optimism and 
confidence not felt since 1929. 

In sharp contrast to this picture of 
improving conditions for business men 
is that of many California teachers. 


Living Costs Advance 


Teachers were subjected to severe 
curtailment in salaries from 1931 to 
1933. Reduction in nominal wages dur- 
ing that period were partly offset by 
enchancement of buying power, due to 
rapidly falling prices of food and cloth- 
ing and decline of other living costs. 

Since that time, complete restoration 
has been granted to teachers in only a 
few systems; yet living costs have 
soared. 

For example, retail prices of 60 
foods throughout the nation increased 
41% from 1933 to 1936. Last year 
alone witnessed an increase of 12% in 
rents and 20% in clothing prices in 
Southern California. It is estimated 
that living costs will advance during 
1937 an additional 7 to 10%. 

Altogether, living costs in South- 
ern California have increased 40% 
from 1933 to 1936', which constitutes 
in effect a reduction of at least 30% 
in real wages for the average teacher, 
in addition to the 12% cut in nominal 
salary received from 1929 to 1933. 

The picture of restoration of teach- 
ers salaries in Southern California 
since the upturn of business in 1933 
shows a high percentage of inaction 
as well as varying degrees of action. 


1. Computed from the cost-of-living index 


constructed by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search, University of Southern 
Thurston H. Ross, director. 


California. 


A study of this committee distributed 
in March, 1936, shows that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of 193 school dis- 
tricts reporting had made no readjust- 
ment in salary schedule up to that 
time, having allowed their maximum 
and minimum salaries to remain frozen 
at lowest levels reached in the de- 
pression, although raises to 
teachers in these systems may have 
been granted. In fact, there were nine 
instances of further reductions being 
made 


some 


in minimum salaries and six 
cases of reductions in maximum sal- 
aries during the period from 1934-35 
to 1935-36. In the remaining third of 
school districts reporting, restoration 
had averaged an increase of only $50 
in maximum and minimum salary 
levels in elementary schools and $100 
in secondary schools. This was insuf- 
ficient to offset continued retrench- 
ment in teachers salaries due to shrink- 
ing purchasing power of the dollar. 
Investigation made by the salary 
committee relative to the trend of 
salaries and wages in occupations other 
than teaching indicate that teachers 
are at a disadvantge. In numerous in- 
stances it was found that salaries of 
certain other groups of employees, 
both in government and in private in- 
dustry, have for some time been fully 
restored to _ predepression levels. 
Wages of skilled and unskilled labor 
have advanced notably, and econ- 
omists believe that 1937 will bring an 
additional increase of 10 to 20%. 


Outlook Favorable 


The latest study of this committee, 
distributed at the January meeting of 
the Executive Council, California 
Teachers Association, Southern Sec- 
tion, shows that restoration still is 
ineffective in a few districts. 

Of 147 replies to a questionnaire 
mailed last November to school ad- 
ministrators in Southern California, 
106 or 72%, indicated salary increases 
granted for 1936-37, averaging 5%. 
Twenty-seven additional replies, or 


18%, were interpreted to mean that 





increases were made prior to 1936-37, 
although the amount of restoration 
in these cases could not be determined. 
Thus, in 90% of all districts included 
in this study have made some restora- 
tion of some kind since 1933. 

The outlook for 1937-38 appears 
encouraging in view of the fact that 
nearly 50% of the administrators ex- 
pect their boards will grant further 
restoration of salaries, ranging from 
2-10% increase in salaries, the median 
is 6%, all types of school districts. 

It is evident that school boards and 
administrators are endeavoring to meet 
the challenge of today’s prosperity to 
readjust salaries to improved business 
conditions and higher living costs. 
Their efforts in this direction will be 
seriously restricted so long as present 
State legislation limiting school budget 
increases remains in effect. 


* * * 


Mary Ogden Ryan 


Mies. MARY OGDEN RYAN, 68, 
Glendale pioneer and for 39 years a public 
school teacher there; at the time of her 
passing she was principal of John Marshall 
School. 

One of her fellow teachers, Mary F. 
Jenkins, has written a lovely tribute to her 
in verse. 

Living as a child in Los Angeles, she 
graduated from Los Angeles High School 
and later from Los Angeles Normal School. 





Mary Ogden Ryan 


She was active in Glendale social and 
club life and a past president of the City 
Teachers Club and of the Principals and 
Supervisors Club. 
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DIGEST OF BILLS; 1937 CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE 


Assembly Bills 


A. B. 5 Lyon. Transfer of attendance, 

A. B. 14 Latham. Provides for the 
calling of a Constitutional convention. 

A. B. 45 Maloney. Outlines method of 
advertising for purchase of a school bus. 
Disapproved. 

A. B. 46 Maloney. Provides that the 
windows of every school bus shall contain 
guard rails or stops constructed in such 
manner that pupils transported in such 
vehicles cannot project their heads or limbs 
therefrom. Disapproved. 

A. B. 54 King. Contains provisions for 
safety signs in safety zones. 

A. B. 79 Hawkins, Rosenthal, Flint, Clark, 
Tenney, Pelletier, Reaves and Richie. Pro- 
vides for the repeal of the retail sales tax. 

A. B. 88 Burns. Changes the age of a 
“needy” child from 16 to 18 years. 

A. B. 91 King. Defines the term “needy 
children” and sets apart an appropriation 
for the maintenance of any such children. 

A. B. 93 Yorty. Removes the mile limit 
in petitioning for the formation of a kinder- 
garten. Approved. 

A. B, 97 Voight. Skeleton bill. 

A. B. 99 Miller. Changes age of a 
“needy” child from 16 to 18 years. 

A. B. 106 Voight. Skeleton bill. 

A. B. 109 Voight. Skeleton bill. 

A. B. 111 Voight. Skeleton bill. 

A. B. 135 Thorp and Garland. An act 
to provide research into basic laws and 
principles relating to agriculture and land 
grant colleges. 

A. B. 168 Voight. An act to call a 
Constitutional Convention. 

A. B. 169 Voight. Same as A. B. 168. 

A. B. 174 Boyle. Provides for a consti- 
tutional convention. 

A. B. 179 Pelletier. Amends sections of 
Political Code relating to vacancies in office. 

A. B. 188 Patterson. An act to provide 
$500,000 for the University of California 
to construct two radio broadcast stations, 
for the maintenance and operation of said 
stations, by the University of California at 
Berkeley and the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

A. B. 198 Turner. Provides for distribu- 
tion of funds received by the State, from the 
Federal Government, for leased lands, 
bonuses, and royalties. Same as S. B. 466. 

A. B. 208 Morgan. Fixes the status of 
superintendents of schools. Referred to a 
committee for amendments. 

A. B. 212 Andreas. An act to provide 
$800,000 for the construction and opera- 
tion of a state college to be located in the 
district between Pomona and San Bernar- 
dino. 

A. B. 241 Patterson. Regulates hours of 
service in public and private employment 

during the emergency declared to exist. 





A. B. 247 Patterson. Relates to extrac: 
tion of oil and gas from State lands. 


A. B. 298 Fulcher. Providing for the 
re-enactment of the 5% limitation. Disap- 
proved. 


A. B. 305 Johnson. Provides that the 
governing board of unified school district 
may enter into contract with the county 
superintendent of schools for supervision. 
It further provides that governing board 
of a unified school district may enter into 
an agreement with the governing board of 
an other district of the county for the em- 
ployment of supervisors of instruction. Ap- 
proved. 


A. B. 317 Daley. Amends Direct Pri- 
mary Law and changes provisions relating 
to candidates for nomination to judicial, 
school, county, or municipal office. 


A. B. 328 Pelletier. Provides that no 
student or pupil in any university or college 
of the state shall be obliged to enroll in a 
course of military training. 


A B. 340 Rosenthal. Provides no stu- 
dent in any of the universities or colleges 
shall be obliged to enroll in a course of 
military training. 

A. B. 345 Cottrell. Relates to contracts 
which may be entered into by a minor. 


A. B. 351 Clark, et al. Provides for a 
convention to be called the 1st Monday of 
January, 1938, to rewrite the California Con- 
stitution. Provides for the election of dele- 
gates thereto. 

A. B. 358 Lore. Skeleton bill relating to 
establishment, government, maintenance and 
operation of the public school system. 

A. B. 370 Pelletier and Hawkins. Creates 
a Division of the Deaf and Deafened within 
Department of Industrial Relations. 

A. B. 371 Pelletier and Hawkins. An 
act requiring public officials to exercise 
tolerance in their dealings with the public 
and provides for their dismissal if they do 
not. The bill prescribes instruction in the 
public schools as to the necessity of toler- 
ance. 

A. B. 372 Turner. Provides that any 
person, employed by the state or any state 
agency or any municipality or district or 
political subdivision of the state, who re- 
ceives a pension from the government of 
the United States or any other public 
agency, shall have deducted from his salary 
an amount equal to the amount received 
by such pension. 

A. B. 378 Cottrell. Amends section 400 
of the Vehicle Code relating to negligence 
on the part of officers of political sub- 
divisions, including school districts. 

A. B. 402 Meehan. Ahn act to restore the 
former legislation which provides for the 
school superintendents Ap- 
proved. 

A. B. 403 Boyle. 


convention. 


An act to restore the 


legislation providing for a convention of 
secondary school principals. Approved. 

The laws which these two bills seek to 
restore were repealed at the 1933 session of 
the Legislature. 

A. B. 428 H. Burns. Empowers the 
county superintendent of schools to insure 
rural supervisors or emergency teachers 
against liability for injuries. Approved. 

A. B. 429 H. Burns. Gives boards of 
education discretion as to whether or not 
they will conduct examinations for elemen- 
tary teaching certificates. Approved. 

A. B. 430 Richie. Provides that boards 
of education in administering the civic 
center act shall grant the use of school 
buildings to applicants without regard to 
race, color, creed, political opinion or eco- 
nomic views of said individual, society, 
group or organization, and without limita- 
tion or restriction, direct or indirect, upon 
the discussion of any subject or subjects or 
the expression of any opinion of such civic 
center. 

A. B. 440 King. ~ Provides that every 
regularly employed full time teacher in the 
state shall be paid his salary in 12 equal 
monthly payments. The bill provides other 
methods of payment of teachers who do 
not teach the full school year and further 
provides that any teacher who leaves a dis 
trict and has received an excess payment 
shall have such excess deducted from the 
money to his credit in the state retirement 
fund and returned to the district Any 
teacher from whose retirement deposits any 
amount has been withdrawn for such pay- 
ment must reimburse the retirement fund 
before he can resume teaching in California. 
Approved in principle. Amendments to be 
made. 

A. B. 451 Lyon. Amends section 3719 
of the political code. Provides that if in 
any school district, in any fiscal year, there 
are insufficient funds, before the collection 
of taxes, to pay any claims that the board 
of supervisors, on recommendation of the 
auditor and treasurer or on request of two- 
thirds of the members of the governing 
board of the district, shall transfer to the 
fund an amount sufficient to cover the re- 
quirements of the district. Disapproved. 

A. B. 478 Clarke. Amends Workmens 
Compensation Insurance Act relative to 
and defining employees. 

A. B. 492 Miss Miller. Amends sections 
5.401 and 5.501 of the school code. The 
amendment to 5.401 provides that a teacher 
employed for the first time in any district 
having an average daily attendance of less 
than 850 shall receive a one year contract. 
If re-employed a two year contract, and if 
reeemployed after the two year term, a 
three year contract, and three year contracts 
thereafter. A teacher under contract shall 
receive a new contract between May 1 and 
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May 15 of the year in which his contract 
expires. 5.501 is amended by striking out 
the words “may be elected from year to 
year” and substituting therefor, “as provided 
in section 5.401 of this code.” Referred to 
Tenure Committee and Board of Directors. 


A, B. 500 Robertson. The State Budget 
bill. 


A. B. 546 Donnelly. Adds a new sec- 
tion to the political code to be numbered 
1034 to read as follows: No elective officer 
shall appoint to any position or office any 
person related to such officer within the 
third degree of consanguinity or affinity. 
Disapproved. 


A. B. 551 Clark and Patterson. Relates 
to income tax returns of public employees 
and officers of any subdivision or district 
of the state. 


A. B. 574 Cunningham, Corwin and 
Fulcher. Emergency act relating to for- 
feiture of school lands. 

A. B. 575 Gannon, O’Donnell and Des- 
mond. Relieves high school or college or 
university boxing and certain athletic events 
from the supervision of the State Boxing 
Commission, Signed by the Governor. 


A. B. 586 Williamson, and all of the 
other San Francisco Assemblymen. Pro- 
vides the sum of $2,380,000 for the pur- 
chase of lands and the erection and equip- 
ment of buildings for the San Francisco 
State College. 


A. B. 614 H. Burns. Appropriates the 
sum of $48,780 to purchase certain lands 
in the county of Fresno for the Fresno 
State College. 


A. B. 631 Call. Frees members of a 
governing board from liability in case of 
accident to a pupil while attending school 
in a building which has been declared un- 
safe but which has not been repaired 
through inability of the governing board 
to secure the funds for such repairs by 
reason of the failure of the taxpayers of 
the district to make the proper levy or 
bond issues. Approved in principle. 


A. B. 653 Tenney. Provides that a unit 
of supervision funds shall be apportioned 
to a unified district for each 300 pupils in 
average daily attendance. This bill reduces 
the number from 1500 a.d.a. to 300 a.d.a. 

A. B. 654 Tenney. Provides that in any 
unified district which maintain one or more 
kindergartens, the maximum rate of taxes 
which may be levied for purposes other 
than building shall be 45 cents. 

A. B. 660 Tenney. Amends Workmens 
Compensation Insurance Act, defining re- 
lief workers. 

A. B. 678 Hawkins. Skeleton bill relat- 
ing to the approval of salaries by Depart- 
ment of Finance. 

A. B. 684 Mrs. Daley. Provides that a 
health and development certificate may be 
issued to a physician and surgeon holding 
a certificate issued by the California State 
Board of Osteopathic Examiners. Approved. 

A. B. 695 Gilbert, et al. Provides that 
any person who fails to report deaf children 


as provided in section 1.513 shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 


A. B. 698 Keppel and Kuchel. An act 
to validate the bonds of school districts, 
high school districts, and junior college dis- 
tricts and provides for the levy of a tax to 
pay the same. This is an emergency act. 


A. B. 740 Flint. Provides that in any 
city or city and county having a population 
of more than 900,000 there shall be one 
adult probation officer and 8 assistant offi- 
cers. In any county or counties of more 
than 300,000 and under 500,000 there shall 
be one adult probation officer and two 
deputy probation officers. In any county of 
more than 100,000 there shall be one adult 
probation officer and one deputy adult pro- 
bation officer. The salaries of the proba- 
tion officers enumerated are fixed by the 
act. It also provides that in the counties in 
which the probation officer is appointed by 
the board of supervisors the expenses of 
such officer shall be paid by the county. 


A. B. 751 Boyle. Provides for the elec- 
tion of members of city boards of education 
or recall and for the expenses of holding 
such election. It further provides that the 
election may be consolidated with a muni- 
cipal election. In event of such consolida- 
tion the cost and expense thereof shall be 
proportioned between the city and the dis- 
trict or districts. 

A. B. 755 Cunningham, Flint and Rosen- 
thal. Provides that the expenses of the 
election of the members of boards of edu- 
cation in cities shall be a iegal charge 
against the funds of said city school district. 
It further provides that in a city school 
district situated wholly or partly within a 
city of the first and one-half class the gov- 
erning board shall be composed of seven 
members and each shall have a term of six 
years. 

A. B. 786 Desmond. Adds a new sec- 
tion to the school code to be numbered 2.75 
relating to bonded indebtedness of high 
school districts. 

A. B. 800 Williamson. Provides that a 
junior college need not hold its sessions dur- 
ing the same time that school is maintained 
ir the high school of the district but in no 
case shall the total number of days of actual 
teaching in said junior college or junior col- 
lege classes be less than 170 days in any one 
school year. Approved. 

A. B. 805 Thorpe. This is a tenure bill 
and amends section 5.401. It raises the 
average daily attendance for the granting of 
tenure rights from 850 average daily atten- 
dance to 1500, and provides in districts 
having an average daily attendance of less 
than 1500, that teachers not having per- 
manent tenure who have taught one or two 
years shall receive two year contracts, if 
re-employed three year contracts thereafter. 
Teachers having taught three years or more 
within the district shall receive three year 
contracts and three year contracts there- 
after. Disapproved. 

A. B. 812 Miss Miller. Adds a new sec- 
tion providing for testing the sight and 
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hearing of pupils and providing for the 
establishment of a Bureau of Health In- 
spection of Exceptional Children in the 
Division of Special Education. 


A. B. 820 King. This is an amendment 
to the General Practice Act and provides 
for the regulation, registering and payment 
of architects and engineers who perform 
work for the state or any county, city or 
school district within the state. 


A. B. 824 Sawallisch. Amends section 
5.667 so that teacher of unified school 
district will come under the same provisions 
as those of consolidated or unified or 
merged school districts. That a _ teacher 
before obtaining permanent status, must 
teach three years after such unification, be- 
fore he can obtain permanent classification. 
Approved. 

A. B. 848 Cottrell, Beene. Provides an 
appropriation for the purchase, appraisal 
and survey of the San Jose High School 
building in the city of San Jose for the 
San Jose State College. 

A. B. 851 Cottrell and Beene. Appropria- 
tion of $55,000 to purchase property for San 
Jose State College. 

A. B. 867 Tenney. Adds a new article 
to the school code relating to the par- 
ticipation of pupils in public exhibitions. 
Disapproved. 

A. B. 868 Tenney. No member of the 
board of a school district shall be person- 
ally liable for the death of, or injury to, 
any pupil resulting from participation of 
such pupil in any class or school activity 
or for injury arising out of conditions of 
schools buildings if the parents of the dis- 
trict have been notified of the condition of 
the building or if the electors have failed 
to pass an election to pass bonds to correct 
the condition. Approved in principle. 

A. B. 869 Tenney. Amends section 6.471 
and includes the provision that visual aid 
material and motion picture material may 
be purchased in the same way as furniture, 
apparatus and musical instruments. Ap- 
proved. 

A. B. 883 Robertson. Relates to county 
mutual fire insurers. 

A. B. 886 Flint. Adds a new section 
2.56 to the school code relating to elec- 
tions in city school districts. 

A. B. 902 Williamson. Validation act 
for school districts, high school districts and 
junior college districts of every kind and 
class. 

A. B. 903 Williamson. Confirms and 
validates boundaries of school districts, high 
school districts and junior college districts 
of every kind and class. 

A. B. 904 Williamson. Validates bonds 
of school districts, high school and junior 
college districts, and provides for the levy 
of a tax to pay for the same. 

A. B. 948 Yorty, and all of the other 
representatives from Los Angeles County. 
This is a validation act which passed both 
Houses of the Legislature. Vetoed by the 
Governor. It provided that taxes collected 
through the imposition of an irregular tax 
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rate should not be returned to those who 
paid the tax. Approved if reintroduced. 


A. B. 954 Welch. Provides that ex- 
penses incurred for the preparation and 
delivery of school bonds shall be a legal 
charge against the funds of the school dis- 
trict issuing said bonds. 


A. B. 971 M. Burns. Provides for pay- 
ment of the proportionate share of bonded 
indebtedness levied against property subse- 
quently acquired by the State or a political 
subdivision thereof for public purposes. 


A. B. 972 Banyham. Same as A. B. 653. 
It reduces in unified districts from 1500 to 
300 the average daily attendance for units 
of supervision funds. 


A. B. 974 Patterson. Repeals present 
permanent tenure rights of a teacher and 
instead of a board giving permanent classi- 
fication after the three year employment 
the teacher is re-elected for a four year 
term. Disapproved. 

A. B. 975 Patterson. Similar bill to 
A. B. 492 by Miss Miller. Referred to Ten- 
ure Committee and Board of Directors. 

A. B. 976 Patterson. Provides that the 
governing board of every school district 
shall open and operate the school grounds 
and buildings as public day and recreation 
centers during the hours and days such 
board shall find need thereof to exist, and 
to organize and conduct therein community 
recreation activities which will contribute to 
the physical, moral and mental upbuilding 
of the children, youths and adults residing 
in the vicinity of the school. Such public 
play and recreation centers may be opened 
during and after school hours, Saturdays, 
Sundays, holidays and vacation days and 
during evening hours. See A. B. 1186. 

A. B. 977 Patterson. Repeals section 
2.1209 of the school code relating to the 
grading of schools by the county superin- 
tendent. Approved. 

A. B. 978 Patterson. Amends sections 
2.879 and 2.880 of the school code requir- 
ing the filing of candidacy for members of 
governing boards with district clerks. It 
specifies form of ballot to be provided by 
county superintendent of schools. Approved 

A. B. 979 Patterson. Provides for the 
creation of a county educational commission 
composed of the county superintendent of 
schools and five members to survey counties 
and recommend the formation of unified 
school districts. It specifies the amount of 
money which may be expended by the 
survey committee in each county. It also 
provides for the formation of a state com- 
mittee with expenses allowed, to survey 
the county commission findings. It further 
provides for the election, certification and 
qualification of certain supervisory or ad- 
ministrative employees. It also provides for 
the tenure classification of teachers within 
unified districts. Disapproved. 

A. B. 982 Cunningham. Modification of 
the teacher tenure law as recommended by 
the Tenure Committee of California Teach- 
ers Association. Referred to Tenure Com- 
mittee and Board of Directors. 





A. B. 983 Turner. An act to repeal 
article II of chapter II of part II of division 
II of the school code relating to the gov- 
erning board of a newly organized school 
district. Approved. 

A. B. 984 Turner. Amends section 4.200 
to provide that from the county elemen- 
tary school supervision fund, the county 
superintendent may expend funds for clerical 
help, supplies and equipment for school 
supervisors. Approved. 


A. B. 985 Turner. Provides a new 
article to the school code pertaining to the 
formation of a school district from the ter- 
ritory of a lapsed school district and the 
levying and collection of school district 
taxes for the newly formed district. 


A. B. 986 Turner. Changes section 4.360 
and moves the date for the submission of 
school budgets from the Ist of July to the 
15th of June. Approved. 


A. B. 987 Turner. Repeals certain sec- 
tions and amends other sections of the 
code relating to the granting of certificates 
and credentials for teachers of the public 
school system. Approved. 


A. B. 988 McMurray. Adds a new sec- 
tion to the code allowing school board to 
accept gifts, donations or bequests in the 
name of the district. Approved. 


A. B. 1003 Johnson. Places the junior 
high school within the state high school 
system for all purposes. Referred to State 
Department for further study. 

A. B. 1017 Lyons and Tenney. Empow- 
ers boards of supervisors to appropriate 
money from the county general fund to 
supply musical entertainment, employment 
of individual musicians or by entering into 
contracts with orchestras, or other organi- 
zations, for public gatherings. 


A. B. 1026 Tenney. Relates to changes 
in the method of electing trustees in uni- 
fied school districts. 


A. B. 1034 Tenney. Provides for a new 
act to be numbered 1.55 and makes it un- 
lawful for any member of the board of 
education, boards of school trustees, super- 
intendent, principal, teacher or other per- 
son charged with administration of any 
elementary or secondary schools, or of any 
penal or reformatory institution supported 
by funds of the state, to order, direct or 
request any teacher, pupil, student or in- 
mate of any such schools or institutions, 
to participate in the activities of any band 
or orchestra or in any parade, ceremony, 
exhibition or program sponsored by any 
person, firm, corporation, club, society or 
other organization of a civic, fraternal or 
religious nature for the furtherance of any 
private prot or gain. Disapproved. 

A. B. 1048 Welch. An act to provide 
for the adoption and use of a uniform fire 
alarm code signal in all public, private or 
parochial schools. 

A. B. 1070 Dannenbrink, Gilbert and 
Clark. Amends section 2237 of the Po- 
litical Code relating to the establishment 
of an advanced vocational school in con- 
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junction with the California School for the 
Deaf at Berkeley. 


A. B. 1071 Dannenbrink, Gilbert and 
Clark. Provides $450,000 for the construc- 
tion and equipment of a building at the 
California School for the Deaf at Berkeley. 


A. B. 1079 Meehan. Amends section 
2.1204. This is a permissive proposal fo 
county superintendents of schools, to pre: 
pare, co-ordinate, and enforce courses of 
study, for the schools of the county under 
his jurisdiction. The expense of carrying out 
the provisions of this section shall be paid 
from the county unappertioned school fund. 
Approved with amendment to exclude 
chartered cities. 


A. B. 1093 H. Burns. An act to create 
a state university to be known as the 
University of Central California and pro- 
vides for the government, management and 
control thereof, and a site therefor. 

A. B. 1112 Gilbert. Raises the rates of 
taxation to be collected as inheritance 
taxes. 

A. B. 1123 Walker. Provides for the 
payment of education of children living in 
one state and attending school in another. 

A. B. 1124 Walker. Provides for cer- 
tain payments of interest on school bonds 
of elementary school districts for high school 
districts. Disapproved. 

A. B. 1131 Tenny. Provides a new 
section, 5.265 to the code, to provide that 
any person who has continuously held a 
California State Teachers Credential for 
seven years and who shall apply to the 
State Board of Education any time after 
the seven year period, may be granted a 
life diploma. Disapproved. 

A. B. 1134 Cronin, and all of the other 
Assemblymen from San Francisco. Pro- 
vides that the governing board of any 
school district may install and maintain 
educational exhibits at the Golden Gate 
International Exposition and pay from the 
district funds the necessary cost for trans- 
portation and installation of such exhibits. 
Approved. 

A. B. 1135 Cronin, and all of the San 
Francisco representatives. Provides that any 
county superintendent in California, dur- 
ing the year 1939, may call his teachers 
institute in the city and county of San 
Francisco or in the county of Alameda. Ap- 
proved. 

A. B. 1136 Cronin, and all of the other 
San Francisco representatives. Adds a new 
section 4.735 which provides that atten- 
dance of pupils at the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition during the year 1939, 
when under the direct supervision and 
control of a teacher, shall be counted as 
attendance in the schools of the district 
Approved. 

A. B. 1144 Garland. Provides for the 
attendance of a pupil in a high school dis 
trict other than the district in which he 
resides. Disapproved. 

A. B. 1146 Garland. Provides for the 
furnishing of facilities and services by 
county superintendent of schools for the 
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education of pupils in migratory schools or Creates a state kindergarten fund which 


lor the transportation of such pupils. Same 
as §. B. 431. Referred to State Department. 

A. B. 1147 Garland. Relates to the let- 
ting of a school contract to the lowest 
responsible bidder. Approved. 

A. B. 1149 Garland. Repeals section 
5.500 of the school code. This bill would 
repeal the section of the code which gives 
permanent tenure to teachers. Disapproved. 

A. B. 1150 Garland. Repeals certain 
sections and adds new sections concerning 
the participating in library funds in a 
school district. Provides for county school 


library for participating districts. Disap- 
proved. 
A. B. 1160 Muldoon. Vests in the 


State Board of Education the power to 
adopt reasonable regulations relating to the 
construction, design, operation, equipment 
and color of school buses. Same as S. B. 
415. 

A. B. 1161 Muldoon. Similar bill to 
A. B. 653 and A. B. 972. It reduces the 
average daily attendance from 1500 to 300 
in a unified district for supervision fund. 

A. B. 1174 Cottrell. Amends section 
5.94 of the code to make summer sessions 
in State Colleges free of tuition charges to 
California teachers; provides for state ap- 
portionments for said summer schools. Ap- 
proved. 

A. B. 1175 Cottrell. Provides for the 
payment of election officers of school trus- 
tees election and fixes the hours during 
which the polls shall be open. Approved. 

A. B. 1181 Heisinger. Amends law pro- 
viding for construction of buildings to 
withstand horizontal forces, and permits 
governing boards to reject such require- 
ments. 

A. B. 1182 Heisinger. Construction of 
school buildings. 

A. B. 1183 Heisinger. Amends law reg- 
ulating the practice of architecture and pro- 
vides that the name of the person doing the 
work must be clearly indicated on the 
drawings. 

A. B. 1185 Robertson. Appropriation 
to meet a deficiency in the support of the 
California Nautical School. 

A. B. 1186 Patterson. Provides for the 
opening of schools as recreational centers 
under play and recreational leaders and 
directors. It provides heating and lighting 
and janitor service for recreational activi- 
ties which shall contribute to the physical, 
mental and moral upbuilding of the youth 
and adults residing in the vicinity of the 
school. Approved in principle, but changes 
must be made so that the madatory features 
are removed, and the certification of em- 
ployes required. 

A. B. 1195 Clark, Glick and Peek. State 
Department of Education retirement bill. 
This was approved by the State Council. 
Approved. 

A. B. 1238 Gannon, et al. Amends sec- 
tions relating to the establishment of R. O. 
T. C. units in state colleges. 

A. B. 1247 McMurray and Williamson. 


shall be allocated to districts maintaining 
kindergartens on a basis of $60 per year for 


each average daily unit of attendance. Ap- 
proved. 


A. B. 1248 Williamson and McMurray. 
Provides maximum tax rate which may be 
levied in a unified school district: elemen- 
tary 30c, elementary and kindergarten 4c, 
high school 75c, junior college 50c. 


A. B. 1249 O’Donnell. Powers of boards 
of school trustees and city boards of edu- 
cation to nisure with mutual insurance com- 
panies authorized to do business in Cali- 
fornia. 

A. B. 1275, 1276, 1277 Maloney. Liability 
in damages. All 3 approved. 

A. B. 1278 Desmond and Gannon. To 
create and establish a college of vocational 
and technical training to be known as the 
California College of Vocational Arts. It 
provides for its government curricula and 
control and authorizes the use of the build- 
ings, grounds and facilities of the Sacra- 
mento Junior College. 

A. B. 1284 Cunningham. Provides that 
the governing board of a school district 
may draw warrants for employees salaries 
15 days before the due date which may be 
approved by the county superintendent and 
auditor, but no such order shall be paid 
by the county treasurer prior to the due 
date. Approved. 

A. B. 1285 Lyon. Provides that a school 
district may use surplus funds to buy bonds 
of the district at market prices and retire 
such bonds. Approved. 

A. B. 1298 Miller. Relates to the sup- 
port of orphans and other needy children. 

A. B. 1308 Laughlin. Sets up a state 
fund of $25,000 to aid the State Board of 
Health to work with school boards to aid 
needy physically defective, undernourished 
or handicapped persons under 18 years and 
to arrange with local agencies for correc- 
tive treatment. 

A. B. 1343 Cunningham, Corwin and 
Fulcher. Relates to the sale of state lands, 
and reduces the rate of interest on all 
contracts for the sale of school lands. 

A. B. 1355 Patterson. Provides in any 
school district not employing a superinten- 
dent, teachers must be selected from per- 
sons nominated by the county superinten- 
dent. Disapproved. 

A. B. 1358 Cottrell, Stream, Field and 
Daley. This is an emergency bill. It was 
passed unanimously by the Assembly and 
Senate. It changes the unified school dis- 
trict law governing election of boards of 
education. It gives city charter provision 
precedence over the code and provides for 
election of trustees in districts governed by 
city charters. Signed by the Governor. 

A.B. 1361 Lore et al. Provides financial 
aid to needy youth under California Youth 
Commission. 

A. B. 1373 Dannenbrink. Appropriates 
$125,000 for land and construction of 
buildings for the California School for the 
Deaf at Berkeley. 
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A. B. 1391 Morgan. Provides for the 
cancellation of warrants not presented for 
payment within two years of the date of 
issuance. It further provides for issuance 
upon demand of new orders. Approved. 


A. B. 1393 Turner. Adds a new section 
to the school code numbered 6.531 relating 
to the operation of school district libraries 
as branch county libraries. Approved. 


A. B. 1398 Cottrell and Andreas. An 
act relating to the liability in damages of 
officers or employees of any political sub- 
division for tortious acts or acts of omission 
in which case of damage is brought. It pro- 
vides that the district attorney shall repre- 
sent the officer or employee and prescribed 
the procedure. Approved. 

A. B. 1414 Clark and Johnson. Pro- 
vides that members of the State Board of 
Education shall be paid $15 per day of 
actual attendance at board meetings and 
travelling expenses. 

A. B. 1431 Cunningham and Garland. 
Provides for the acceptance of $275,654 
per year for two years from the federal 
government to be expended by the schools 
of California in agricultural and home- 
making education. Approved. 

A. B. 1461 Sawallisch, et al. An act to 
authorize cities and other political subdivi- 
sions to contract for the use and mainte- 
nance of playgrounds, etc. Approved. 

A. B. 1465 Latham. Provides that 
school election officers shall be paid by the 
governing board for their service, a sum 
not to exceed that paid to officers of gen- 
eral elections. It further fixes the hours 
for opening and closing polls. Provides for 
the furnishing of poll lists, ballots and 
needed supplies for the election. 

A. B. 1467 Latham. Established pro- 
cedure for conduction of elections for the 
issuance of school district bonds. 

A. B. 1469 Latham. Repeals sections 
2.1223 and 6.523 of the school code re- 
lating to reports of books purchased for 
any school district. Approved. 

A. B. 1509 Hawkins, Lore and Morgan. 
Relates to the employment of minors and 
fixes the age and type of work which may 
be performed under a permit issued to 
boys over the age of 12. 

A. B. 1510 Hawkins, Lore and Morgan. 
Relates to employment of minors. 

A. B. 1572 Cottrell (By request). This 
proposal would prevent any teacher or prin- 
cipal from giving private lessons for com- 
pensation in the subjects which he teaches 
or in kindred subjects. Disapproved. 

A. B. 1602 Patterson. Appropriation 
bill for minor construction and repairs in 
the California Polytechnic School. 

. 1624 McMurray. Skeleton bill. 
1625 McMurray. Skeleton bill. 
1626 McMurray. Skeleton bill. 
. 1627 McMurray. Skeleton bill. 
. 1628 McMurray. Skeleton bill. 
1629 Miss Miller. Adds new sec- 
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tions to the code concerning maintenance 
of classes in district junior colleges and 
permitting the last two years of high school 
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work to be under the direction of the junior 
college. Approved. 


A. B. 1630 Laughlin. Provides for the 
examination of children in connection with 
any defect noted by the physical inspector 
and permits the State Board of Health to 
assist such children. 


A. B. 1631 Cronin. Credit Union bill 
which provides that certain increases may 
be made at the close of each half year 
into the guaranty fund. 

A. B. 1632 Cronin. 
unions. 

A. B. 1633 Cronin. Amends section 19, 
subdivision 4 of the Credit Union Act. It 
provides for the suspension of a credit 
committee or any member thereof. 

A. B. 1634 Cronin. Amends certain sec- 
tions of the Credit Union Act and provides 
that it is the intent of this section that the 
Board of Directors of any credit union 


dividends 


Relates to credit 


may declare semi-annually or 


annually. 

A. B. 1648 Williamson. 
regulate the certification of librarians. It 
fixes the term of office of members of the 
State Board for the certification of librar- 
ians. Approved. 

A. B. 1658 O’Donnell. Amends sections 
4.347 and 4.349 of the school code defining 
the method of examination of and ap- 


Is an act to 


proval of school warrants and defines a 
school approved by the 
superintendent of schools and is signed by 


warrant when 
the auditor as a warrant against the treas- 
Disapproved. 


A. B. 1671 Johnson. Provides for an- 
nexation of outside territory to school dis- 
tricts and amends section 6.50 prescribing 
that if any physical inspector of a school 
district shall note any defects in a school 
building which would make it unfit for the 
proper housing of children he shall report 
the same to the Board of Trustees. If, 
within 15 days after filing said report, the 
board does not correct the defect, he shall 
at once report same to the county super- 
intendent of schools who shall proceed to 
have such defects corrected. Approved. 

A. B. 1675 Waters. This is the State 
Department of Education school unification 
bill for school districts not coterminous and 
not having governing boards of identical 
personnel. Approved. 

A. B. 1676 Miss Miller. Adds a new 
section to the school code to be numbered 
1.120a and providing that the governing 
boards of certain school districts shall test 
pupils to ascertain the condition of their 
hearing and sight. Same as A: B. 812. 

A. B. 1683 Dannenbrink. Adds section 
2263 to the Political Code and authorizes 
the California School for the Blind to give 
special courses to blind residents of Cali- 
fornia who have received collegiate training 


ury. 


in social service and issue a special social 
service certificate to such students who sat- 
isfactorily complete the course. 

A. B. 1685 Dannenbrink and Johnson. 
This is an act to provide for the creation 








and establishment of a retirement system 
for the employees of the University of 
California. It further defines who are em- 
ployees of the University of California. 
The above retirement system is to become 
a part of the retirement system for em- 
ployees of the State of California. 


A. B. 1697 Richie, Stream and Mrs. 
Daley. Appropriation bill of $200,000 for 
the support of San Diego State College. 


A. B. 1733 Tenney. Amends section 
2.2134 of the school code and provides that 
the maximum tax for any elementary school 
district shall be 75c which may be used by 
the governing board for building and other 
elementary school purposes including trans- 
portation. It further provides that when 
any unified school district maintains a kin- 
dergarten, the maximum rate of tax which 
shall be levied for kindergarten and ele- 
mentary purposes shall be 90c. It also fixes 
the maximum tax which may be levied in 
high school and junior college districts. 


A. B. 1745 Clark, Patterson and Peek. 
This is a C. T. A. retirement bill. It pro- 
vides that if during any fiscal year, the dis- 
bursements made from the public school 
Teachers Retirement Fund exceed the 
amounts paid into such fund, the State 
Treasurer shall transfer from the State Gen- 
eral Fund to the Public School Teachers 
Permanent Fund an amount equal to the 
difference. Approved. 

A. B. 1782 Kuchel. Adds a new section 
to the school code to be numbered 2.80la 
relating to the liability of school boards 
and school teachers. Disapproved. 

A. B. 1798 Flint, Reeves and Pelletier. 
Amends section 5.721 of the school code 
and includes as a cause for which leaves 
may be granted “pregnancy and disorders 
incident to child-birth.” 

A. B. 1800 Flint. Provides for the modi- 
the Sabbatical leave law. It 
specifies what absences may be allowed by 
the governing board and changes the pres- 
ent method of paying the salary for time 
on leave from two annual installments after 


fication of 


the return of the teacher to “compensa- 
tion may be granted at such time or times 
as may be agreed upon between the gov- 
erning board and the employee.” Approved. 


A. B. 1802 Cottrell and Andreas. 
Amends the act relating to liability of 
school trustees. 


A. B. 1852 Kuchel. Amends section 
2.810 and provides no member of the gov- 
erning board of any school district shall 
be interested in any contract made by the 
board of which he is a member, but this 
section shall not be construed as prohibiting 
the board from entering into a contract 
with the employer of any member of the 
board. Disapproved. 

A. B. 1857 Fulcher. Amendment to the 
act relating to the safety and design of 
public school buildings. It amends section 
1 of the act by raising the estimated cost 
of such building from $4,000 to $5,000. 
Approved. 
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A. B. 1868 Breed. Provides that in 
school districts having five or more teachers 
the board may select a trustee or trustees 
to attend the State Trustees Association 
and pay membership in such association and 
allow the actual expenses of such trustee or 
trustees to such convention from the funds 
of the district. Approved. 


A. B. 1869 Breed. Makes it mandatory 
instead of permissive upon the superinten- 
dent of schools of any county in which 
there are more than 20 school districts to 
hold a trustees convention each year. Ap 
proved. 


A. B. 1880 Clark. Provides that health 
and development certificates may be issued 
to a physician and surgeon holding a cer- 
tificate issued by the California State Board 
of Osteopathic Examiners. 


A. B. 1904 Pelletier. Provides that in 
districts situated within or partly within 
cities of the first class or first and one-half 
class the Board of Education may establish 
a sinking fund for the purpose of insur- 
ing its own buildings against fire loss. 

A. B. 1909 Tenney. Adds a new section 
to be numbered 4.192 and empowers the 
superintendent of schools with the approval 
of the county board of education to ap- 
portion from the unapportioned county ele- 
mentary school fund additional funds to 
elementary schools to enable them to re- 
construct school buildings and to make 
them earthquake resistant. A new section 
4.252 is added to the school code to em- 
power the county superintendent to assist 
high school districts in a like manner. Dis- 
approved. 

A. B. 1910 Tenney. Amends the sec- 
tions of the school code relating to the 
apportionment of school funds by striking 
out $700, and leaving the amount blank, 
for each teacher unit to be allowed. Strikes 
out the amount of $100, and leaves the 
amount blank, for units of average daily 
attendance for physically handicapped chil- 
dren. Disapproved. 

A. B. 1915 Donnelly. Adds a new sec- 
tion to the school code to provide that 
“Every school shall provide a warm, healthy 
place in which children who bring their 
own lunches to school may eat the lunches.” 

A. B. 2014 Cunningham. Adds a new 
section to the school code numbered 5.507 
defining certain positions which require 
certification qualifications, and includes in 
such class, workers whose duties involve 
independent judgment or discretion. cur- 
riculum workers, instructors whose duties 
are collecting, preparing and classifying or 
demonstrating materials, or who serve as 
personnel officers, school budget makers, 
interpreters or evaluators of administrative 
equpiment of housing. Approved providing 
it applies only to districts of 1 or 1% class. 

A. B. 2034 Patterson. An amendment 
to the Teacher Retirement Act covering 
the proportionate amount to be paid by 
each district to the State Retirement Fund 
when one or more school districts employ 
a certificated employee. 
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A. B. 2038 Patterson. A skeleton bill 
relating to fees for tuition in the Univer- 
sity of California and state colleges. 


A. B. 2043 Tenney. Skeleton bill re- 
lating to annexation, consolidation, merger, 
uniting, formation and change of boundar- 
ies of school districts. 


A. B. 2044 Tenney. Amends section 
2.112 of the code and allows the board of 
supervisors to include certain territory within 
incorporated area at any time subsequent 
to the incorporation of a city or town. Ap- 
proved. 


A. B. 2045 O’Donnell. Skeleton bill. 

A. B. 2133 Millington. Provides that 
governing boards of school trustees shall 
require all pupils to take an oath of 
allegiance to the flag and the Constitution 
of the United States as often as the govern- 
ing board shall direct and in no event 
shall it be taken less than once a month. 
Said oath shall be taken only in the pres- 
ence of a teacher or teachers and shall be 
as follows: “I pledge myself without reser- 
vation to obey, support and respect the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. 
I pledge myself to refrain from negatively 
or positively advocating the use of methods 
not sanctioned by the Constitution and the 
laws of the United States to effect the 
modification or replacement of the form of 
government of the United States.” 

A. B. 2156 King. Amends the sections 
relating to the changes of boundaries of 
school districts and provides for protests or 
elections in the district 
boundaries. 

A. B. 2183 Boyle. Adds new sections 
to the school code relating to the election 
and recall of members of city boards of 
education, and provides for the cost and 
expenses of such elections. 

A. B. 2199 Laughlin. Adds a new section 
to the school code to be numbered 4.37%a, 
relating to refunds of taxes. Approved. 

A. B. 2200 Laughlin. Provides for 
compensation of members of city boards of 
education in a city of the first and one-half 
class and that such compensation shall be 
charged against the funds of the school 
district. 

A. B. 2201 Laughlin and Patterson. 
Provides that in fixing the maximum tax 
rate an amount can be levied which would 
have been the minimum amount before 
certain reductions of assessed valuation be- 
came effective. Approved providing S. B. 
566 does not pass. 

A. B. 2269 Morgan. Amends section 
6.474 of the Standard School Purchase Act 
to provide that the governing board of any 
school district may purchase any necessary 
school equipment listed by the county 
board of education in the manner provided 
in this chapter or they may purchase such 
supplies and equipment direct from the 
vendor. 

A. B. 2270 Morgan. Changes the term 
“boards of school trustees” to governing 
boards of school trustees in section 1.250. 

A. B. 2339 Lore. Skeleton bill relating 


changing of 


to the printing of textbooks by the superin- 
tendent of state printing. 


A. B. 2340 Hornblower. Provides: 1. 
That the State Board of Education shall 
cause to be distributed and supplied free 
state textbooks to all pupils in attendance 
in other than public elementary schools. 
2. Whenever the governing board of any 
elementary school district shall purchase 
books adopted by the county board of 
education for supplementary use in ele- 
mentary schools, it shall purchase similar 
books for the use of private elementary 
schools in said district. 3. The governing 
board of every elementary school district 
shall purchase out of its library county 
and special fund such textbooks as have 
been adopted for post-graduate courses in 
private schools. 4.. The State Board of 
Education shall furnish free to minor chil- 
dren in state institutions elementary school 
books. 5. The governing board of each 
high school district, in addition to purchas- 
ing textbooks for those pupils enrolled in 
the public high schools in such district, 
shall purchase textbooks for the use of 
pupils enrolled in high schools of other 
than public schools. Disapproved. 


A. B. 2342 Hornblower. Adds a new 
section to be numbered 1.92 and provides 
that whenever the governing board of any 
elementary or secondary school district shall 
provide for the transportation of pupils to 
and from school, it shall also, in the same 
manner, provide for the transportation of 
pupils attending the elementary or second- 
ary non-public schools. It further provides 
that in any districts, where the public 
school pays the parents for transporting 
such pupils in lieu of furnished transporta- 
tion, that the district shall make the same 
arrangement for transporting pupils of non- 
public schools. Disapproved. 


A. B. 2343 Hornblower. Any zoning or 
other ordinance of a city, or city and 
county, to the contrary notwithstanding, it 
shall be lawful to erect, maintain and oper- 
ate churches, and public or private schools 
in any part of a city or city and county. 

A. B. 2360 Cottrell and Beene. The 
sum of $600,000 is appropriated for the 
use of the San Jose State College for capital 
improvements. 

A. B. 2366 Andreas. The sum of $800,- 
000 is appropriated for the construction 
and operation of a state college to be erected 
in the vicinity of Pomona and San Ber- 
nardino. The curriculum of 
shall be four years. 

A. B. 2391 Turner. When it is neces- 
sary for funds to be transferred from one 
district to another the county superintendent 
of schools shall draw his warrant for funds 
under his jurisdiction which warrant shall 
become a warrant upon the county treasury. 
Referred to State Department. 

A. B. 2395 Garland. Amends section 
6.471 and provides that in addition to other 
furniture and equipment which a school 
district can purchase shall be uniforms and 
other regalia for use of a school band or 


instruction 
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orchestra. Such articles shall remain the 
property of the school. Approved. 


A. B. 2544 Donihue. Skeleton bill to 
amend section 2.1320 to 2.1401 inclusive of 
the school code. 


A. B. 2551 Tenney. Adds a new section 
to be numbered 6.53 and provides that the 
governing boards of each school district 
and each corporation shall 
periodically. not less than once every six 
months, inspect and make an examination 
of every public school building of the 
district to ascertain whether it is safe for 
occupancy. 

A. B. 2567 Richie. Amends section 
5.650 of the code by eliminating as one of 


municipal 


the causes for dismissal of a permanent 
teacher “Commission or aid or advocating 
the commission of criminal syndicalism, as 
prohibited by chapter 188, Statutes of 1919, 
or in any amendment thereof.” 

A. B. 2580 Patterson. Similar to A. B. 
2567 and eliminates the same wording 
from the same section of the code, 

A. B, 2593 Johnson. Skeleton bill cover- 
ing the sections providing for leaves of 
absence of teachers. 

A. B. 2594 Johnson. Repeals school 
code sections 2.310, 2.600, 2.1021, 2.1058, 
2.1061. Approved. 

A. B. 2623 Waters, Johnson, Laughlin 
and Hawkins. Provides that in districts in 
which there is an average daily attendance 
of 850 or more pupils, the governing board 
may establish and maintain a local retire- 
ment system. The method of deductions 
from salaries, the amounts to be paid by 
the board of education, the amounts of 
benefits are outlined. The bill also provides 
that the governing boards of school dis- 
tricts shall enter into contract with the 
public school teachers retirement fund for 
the administration of such system. It also 
provides under certain conditions for the 
return of the deposits. Approved. 

A. B. 2645 Patterson. Adds a new sec- 
tion 5.4008 to the school code. The gov- 
erning board of a school district shall not 
inquire into the political and economic 
afhliations or beliefs of applicants for teach- 
ing positions. 

A. B. 2646 Patterson. Provides that all 
teachers shall be entitled to the use of the 
free employment bureaus and all schools in 
the state except colleges and universities 
shall notify the free employment bureaus 
of vacancies existing in their staffs. Disap- 
proved. 

A. B. 2650 Patterson. Adds a new sec- 
tion 5.650a to provide that no permanent 
employee shall be dismissed on any charge 
of political activity occurring outside of 
school teaching hours. 

A. B. 2651 Patterson. Adds section 
5.400a to the school code relating to use 
of division of State employment agencies 
by teachers. Disapproved. 


A. B. 2652 Patterson. Amends the 


Teacher Retirement Act by eliminating 
from section 5.1040 the last line reading 
“but not less than 30 years” and eliminates 
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the same words from the next to the last 
paragraph of section 5.1060. 

A. B. 2734 Fulcher. Amends section 
5.654 of the school code, relating to the 
time in which the governing board must 


demand a trial of a school employee 
charged with immoral or unprofessional 
conduct. Approved. 


A. B. 2744 Laughlin. Skeleton bill re- 
lating to the apportionment of money to 
school districts. 

A. B. 2763 Dillworth. Skeleton bill re- 
lating to the apportionment of money to 
the state high school fund. Disapproved. 

A. B. 2764 Dillworth. Amends sections 
4.873 and 4.885 of the school code re- 
lating to the apportionment of moneys 
from the State high school fund and from 
the general fund for high school districts 
and high schools. Disapproved. 


Assembly 
Constitutional Amendments 
and Joint Resolutions 


A. C. A. 13 Tenney and Lore. This 
constitutional amendment provides that “No 
student in the University of California shall 
ever be compelled to take a course in 
military training or tactics.” 

A. C. A. 15 Hunt. Constitutional 
amendment exempting any non-profit cal- 
lege its buildings and 100 acres of land 
from taxation; also exempts from taxation 
any non-profit educational institution of 
less than collegiate grade, its buildings, its 
site of not more than 10 acres, its securities 
and income. Disapproved. 

A. C. A. 22 Stream. Sets a limit of 
11%4% of the assessed valuation as the 
maximum property tax rate for all purposes 
other than payment of bonds. This maximum 
may be exceeded by a two-thirds majority 
vote of the electors of the taxing district. 
Disapproved. 

A. J. R. 18 G. P. Miller. Assembly joint 
resolution memorializing the President and 
Congress of the United States to amend the 
Social Securities Act to include employees 
of the state, cities and school 
districts. 

A. J. S. 10 Mrs. Daley. Memorializes 
Congress to designate Armistice Day as a 
legal holiday. 


counties, 


Senate Bills 


S. B. 46 Wagy. Provides for the dis- 
tribution of funds received by the state 
from the federal government for leased 
lands, bonuses, and royalties and provides 
that before any of this amount is credited 
to the State Junior College Fund that each 
county shall receive an amount which would 
be equal to the tax which would have 
been payable upon such land and leases 
had they been held by private owners. Same 
as A. B. 198. 

S. B. 52 Fletcher. 


Provides for modifi- 


cation in the unified school district law. 
1. Deals with the terms for which the 





members of the board of trustees are 
elected. 2. The purposes for which unified 
school funds may be used, and, 3. The 
manner by which certificated employees of 
a unified district shall receive tenure rights. 


S. B. 71 Fletcher. Amends section 1160 
of the Political Code relating to opening 
and closing of the polls. 


S. B. 83 Slater. An appropriation of 
$120,000 for vocational rehabilitation to 
match the grant made by the federal gov- 
ernment. Approved. 


S. B. 85 Phillips. An urgency measure 
which permits the entering into contract 
with the county superintendent of schools 
having jurisdiction over such district for 
the supervision of instruction, and for the 
preparation and co-ordination of courses of 
study in the schools of the district. 
as A. B. 305. Approved. 

S. B. 88 Nielsen. Provides for the crea- 
tion and establishment in the city of Sacra- 
mento of a college of vocational training to 
be known as the California College of 
Vocational Arts. The bill also provides for 
the government of said college and for the 
granting of degrees by the same under rules 
and regulations of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. Section 3 of the bill provides that 
the State Board of Education shall have the 
power to enter into necessary agreements, 
leases and other contracts with the board 
of education of the Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege district for the use of its buildings and 
grounds for the California College of Voca- 
tional Arts. 

S. B. 91 Garrison. Provides that all 
farmer organizations shall have the right to 
use school buildings for their meetings. Ap- 
proved. 

S. B. 99 McColl. Provides that the 
State Board of Education shall prohibit any 
person or school district from operating a 
school bus manufactured after July 1, 1937, 
unless such school bus is equipped with 
safety of shatter-proof glass. Approved. 

S. B. 101 Cunningham. Changes the 
law which provides for the disincorporation 
of a high school district. Disapproved. 

S. B. 104 Tickle. Adds a new section 
number 5.751 to the school code and pro- 
vides a minimum salary of $1,320 per year 
for every full time teacher of the state. It 
empowers the county superintendent of 
schools to transfer not to exceed $50 from 
the unapportioned county school fund to 
any district with insufficient funds to pay 
the minimum amount. Approved. 

S. B. 105 DeLap. Provides that the gov- 
erning board of any school district may, 
subject to rules and regulations adopted by 
the State Board of Education, maintain 
one or more junior traffic patrols. Any 
pupil while serving as a member of the 
patrol shall be deemed to be an employee 
of the district within the meaning of the 
Workmen’s Compensation insurance. Ap- 
proved in principle. 

S. B. 122 Phillips. Amends certain sec- 
tions relating to the transportation of 
pupils. Provides for continuing contracts 


Same 
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for furnishing transportation in elementary 
and secondary districts. Approved. 

S. B. 130 Swing. Is the State Budget 
bill. 

S. B. 136 Garrison. Relates to districts 
for special taxes and assessments. 

S. B. 186 McBride. Re-enacts limita. 
tions on expenditures of all political sub- 
divisions. Disapproved. 


S. B. 229 Crittenden. Permits use of 
county-owned election equipment by school 
districts. 


S. B. 314 Cunningham. Relates to super- 
vision and health of pupils enrolled in 
elementary districts and authorizes the 
county superintendents of schools to em- 
ploy a certified nurse and to direct her 
activities in the supervision of the health 
of pupils enrolled in the county. It further 
provides that the salary and necessary 
travelling expenses of such nurse shall be 
paid from the county unapportioned ele- 
mentary fund. Disapproved. 

S. B. 319 Westover. Amends section 
6.750 of the school code. Provides that 
governing boards in granting or denying 
use of school buildings for public meetings, 
shall not question the political opinions, 
economic views, or political, economic or 
social affiliation of -the users, directly or 
indirectly, interfere with or censor expres 
sion of any opinion at said meetings. 

S. B. 332 Tickle. Amends the school 
supply revolving fund law to provide that 
the county superintendent of schools may 
transfer from the elementary district funds 
within the county an amount not to exceed 
$1.00 per pupil for each pupil in average 
daily attendance, to be used as a revolving 
fund for the purchase of standard school 
supplies. It further empowers city school 
districts or high school districts to enter 
into contract with the county superintendent 
for the purchase of standard supplies. 

S. B. 379 Keough. Provides for the pay- 
ment for material and labor on a school 
house when the contractor has become in- 
solvent and the surety company has be- 
come insolvent and unable to pay. 

S. B. 415 McBride. Provides that the 
State Board of Education shall have power 
with the approval of the Chief of the Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol, to adopt reasonable 
regulations relating to the construction, 
design, operation, equipment and color of 
school buses. 

S. B. 416 McBride. Amends section 
2.2140 relating to funds of unified school 
districts and reduces the average daily 
attendance from 1500 to 300 in the elemen- 
tary schools as the basis for the district 
supervision fund. 

S. B. 424 DeLap. Adds new sections to 
the code providing that the county super: 
intendent of schools may provide for the 
preparation and co-ordination of courses of 
study for the elementary schools under his 
jurisdiction. The cost of such service shall 
be paid out of the county unapportioned 
elementary school fund. It also adds a 

(Please turn to Page 42) 
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A citizenship class 


CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 


IN THE PASADENA SCHOOLS 


Mayo Elizabeth Wheeler 
Pasadena Evening High School and Junior College Extension 


Bor some 20 years classes in 
Americanization have been carried on 
in Pasadena. This work has become 
one of the important divisions of our 
Evening High School. About 300 en- 


roll in the classes each year. 

The work in Americanization in- 
cludes classes in “English for Foreign- 
ers” and “Citizenship.” The language 
classes consist of a beginning and ad- 
vanced division. Some who want to 
become citizens study in these classes 
before they attempt the regular citi- 
zenship course. 

Emphasis in the language classes is 
placed on the spoken English, but reading, 
writing, and spelling are also included. 
The subject-matter through which these 
skills are acquired covers a broad range of 
practical, historical, and cultural contacts 
with American life. 


The Citizenship course offered has been 
carefully planned and has two basic ideals: 


1. To prepare those who are about to 
complete the naturalization process to pass 
the examination given the candidates for 
citizenship. The examination is oral and 
includes questions on American History 
and Government. This part of the work 
covers factual knowledge. 

2. To give to these people a sufficient 
knowledge of our nation and its ideals to 
make them good American citizens. This 
latter objective means that they must be 
conversant with American backgrounds and 
understand the ideals that actuate our na- 
tion. Also, they must understand our po- 
litical machinery sufficiently to intelligently 
participate in the political devices of pop- 





ular control; such as, the direct primary, 
the initiative, the referendum, and recall. 

The numbers naturalizing today have 
been accelerated by several circumstances. 
First, the quota laws have admitted to our 
country a rather selective group of new- 
comers, who plan on American citizenship 
as promptly as possible. Second, the re- 
strictions against aliens securing work dur- 
ing the depression have been almost pro- 
hibitive in many fields. So the “bread and 
butter” side of life has often made citizen- 
ship a necessity. Third, the old-age pension 
movement has encouraged many elderly 
people to take out their papers. 


Accelerated Naturalization 


The naturalization division of the Fed- 
eral District Court in Los Angeles reports 
close to 6.000 new citizens during 1936, 
a gain of some 30 per cent over the records 
of a short time ago. The increase among 
the older candidates there is quite marked. 
Recently two candidates appeared for ex- 
aminations during the same morning, one 
being 97 years old, the other aged 103! 

Also, there is a noticeable increase in 
the number of women who are naturaliz- 
ing today. The Cable Act of September 
22, 1922, is definitely responsible for this 
change. The act withdrew the courtesy, 
previously extended to women, of gaining 
citizenship by marriage to Americans. It 
is now necessary for these married women 
to naturalize themselves. However, they do 
not need first papers; only second papers 
are necessary. 

Checking back through the past five 
years, some very interesting data is avail- 
able regarding the enrollment in our Pasa- 
dena citizenship classes. We have had men 
and women studying with us ranging from 
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18 to 77 years of age, but the largest 
numbers are found between the ages of 34 
and 52. Slightly more than 50 per cent 
of our groups are from the British Empire, 
including England, Canada, Scotland, Ire- 
land, and Wales. About 15 per cent come 
from Germany, 5 per cent from Sweden 
and 3 per cent from Italy. Other Euro- 
pean nations show up in scattered sprin- 
klings of small proportions. 


While some who join our classes have 
lived here for a great number of years, 
the majority have been here from 2 to 14 
years. The greater proportion of these fall 
within a 5 or 6 year residential period. 


The professions and occupations of our 
groups are greatly diversified. Among our 
men some 16 per cent are gardeners, 8 
per cent carpenters, 5 per cent salesmen, 
and 3 per cent laborers. Then the percent- 
ages lessen through a long list of varied 
activities. Of the women 40 per cent are 
housewives. 22 per cent domestics, 10 per 
cent nurses, 4 per cent secretaries, 4 per 
cent cooks, and 3 per cent teachers. The 
ranks then thin out into small percentages 
of scattered interests. 

These statistics, however, give a very 
impersonal picture of our class instruction, 
and of those enrolled, Our aim is to have 
our classes small enough to make them as 
friendly and helpful as possible. They range 
from 20 to 50 in size, as a rule. Many 
friendships develop among the members 
through their class associations. Everything 
from securing work, to marriages, has come 
from these simple, kindly study groups. 


UR citizenship course is very carefully 
arranged to cover a definite cycle of his- 
tory and government. We do not follow 
the lecture method of presentation. Rather, 
we get our best results from an informal 
working and studying together, with text, 
syllabus, leaflets, questions, and answers. 
Every effort is made to secure group dis- 
cussion and conversation from the mem- 
bers themselves. Any experiences or con- 
tributions in the way of opinions or facts 
from the class members are welcomed. 
These methods we find highly satisfac- 


(Please turn to Page 33) 


Chart showing distribution of nationalities 
in citizenship class in the past five years 
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AROUND THE STATE 


5. TULARE, MONO, LOS ANGELES, MONTEREY COUNTIES 


TULARE COUNTY 


Roy L. Driggers, Superintendent of Schools 
Visalia 


A GLANCE at the map of Cali- 
fornia will show you that Tulare 
County, one of the largest counties of 
California, lies in the great San Joa- 
quin Valley just midway between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


You will also observe that the eastern 
portion of the county is occupied by the 
loftiest peaks of the Sierra Nevadas, in- 
cluding Mt. Whitney, the highest mountain 
in the United States proper, while the 
western portion of the county lies on the 
floor of the great valley. 

In the northeastern portion of the county, 
on the western slopes of the Sierra Ne- 
vadas, lies Sequoia National Park, a Gov- 
ernment reservation that comprises an area 
of 604 square miles. In this park there 
are 12 groves of the Big Trees of Califor- 
nia. Giant Forest is the 
largest and is the home of the General 
Sherman Tree, the monarch of them all and 
the patriarch of the forest—the biggest and 
oldest living thing! Visalia, the county seat 
of Tulare County, is about 52 
Sequoia National Park. 


Of these groves, 


miles from 


Tulare County has an area of 4,935 
square miles, or 3,158,000 acres. It is 
about the size of the State of Connecticut. 
About three-quarters of the land is suitable 
for agricultural and horticultural purposes. 
The principal agricultural products are 
wheat, barley, alfalfa, rye, cotton, Egyptian 
corn, rice, sweet and Irish 
potatoes, and vegetables of all kinds. 


Indian corn, 


Tulare County produces in their highest 
perfection peaches, prunes, pears, apricots, 
apples, olives, figs, plums, almonds, walnuts, 
raisins, table’ and wine grapes, oranges, 
lemons, limes, pomegranates, avocados, and 
berries of all kinds. Poultry raising and 
dairying have a very large place in the 
county. The population of the county is 
approximately 90,000. 

The public system of Tulare 
County is second to none. For the school 
year ending June 30, 1936, there were 11 
kindergarten schools with an average daily 
attendance of 225; 106 elementary schools, 
plus six joint districts not under our con- 
trol, with an average daily attendance of 
13,004; 10 high schools, plus four joint 
districts not under our control, with an 
average daily attendance of 4,563; 2 junior 
colleges with an average daily attendance 
of 453. 


The average cost per pupil for the ele- 


school 





mentary schools, including kindergartens, 
was $72.60; for the high schools and junior 
colleges the average cost per pupil was 
$144.69. 


There are approximately 800 teachers in 
the county. During the past summer more 
than 200 of these teachers were in atten- 
dance at summer school sessions at various 
universities throughout the United States. 
Approximately 350 teachers traveled exten- 
sively in this and foreign countries. Tulare 
County school children and communities 
benefit directly when the teachers gratify 
their individual tastes and desires for learn- 
ing and travel and new experiences. 


The County Board of Education has for 
its members men who are genuinely inter- 
ested in the best ways and means for better 
schools in the county. They are schoolmen 
who understand the need for continued ad- 
vancement in progressive education. For 
two years these Board members have had 
100% attendance at all 
conferences. 


State educational 
They are capable representa- 
tives from different sections of the county: 
Charles E. Bigham from Porterville, DeWitt 
Montgomery from Visalia, W. N. Davis 
from Dinuba, and Theo. R. Nickel 


Earlimart. 


from 


The unit program of instruction which 
began with the present county administra- 
tion has progressed and proven most satis- 
factory. The County Board of Education 
has endorsed this program and the teachers 
throughout the county have been most 
efficient and willing to carry it through. 
The corps of capable supervisors in the 
county office has functioned admirably in 


this endeavor. 
King Cotton Grows 


King Cotton seems to be ever-enlarging 
his domain for each year finds an increased 
acreage devoted to this crop. Over 90,000 
acres of cotton were planted this year. 
Naturally, this crop lures thousands of 
migratory people into the county, which 
means that the school population is in- 
creased by several thousand children. This 


great migration presents large school prob- 

lems for the county. The majority of 

school districts are affected considerably. 
Such migrations bring about difficult 


health and social problems. The enrollment 
of many schools has been doubled this 
year. In addition to the attendance prob- 
lem, there is also that of housing and 
equipment for the successful operation of 
the schools. In the face of decreasing 


school attendance in other sections of the 
State, Tulare County’s school enrollment 
this year reached its highest peak in the 
history of the county with 16,700 pupils 
in the elementary schools. 


This is 1600 
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MANY important inventions were 
first used for amusement: the gyroscope 
existed as a toy before it was used 
seriously as a stabilization device; ether 
was used in parlor games in America 
before it was used in surgery. 
_ 

UNIQUE are the J. Russell Smith 
Geographies (for Grades 3 to 8). Dr. 
Smith is the only geography author who 
visited every country about which he 
wrote (except North and South Poles); 
took many of his own pictures; and 
wrote the texts in the first person. 


Although Leonardo da Vinci 
spent much time devising 
ingenious military weapons, 
he suppressed the invention 
of the submarine boat be- 
cause he felt it was too satanic to be 
placed in the hands of men. 
_—_ 
WHEN Alexandre Dumas went to 
Paris in 1823, he had but one accom- 
plishment—beautiful penmanship. Du- 
mas’ THE THREE MUSKETEERS is one 
of the widely read titles in THE WINSTON 
CLEAR-TYPE POPULAR CLASSICS SERIES, 
which now comprises 35 literary master- 
pieces. Send for full list of titles. 
— 

BOYS and girls of Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland are measured for their first 
pair of skis when they are three years old. 


The original school diction- 
ary actually made for boys 
and girls and neither an 
abridgment nor an expansion 
of any other dictionary was 
THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY. 
Most recent achievement is THE 
WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR 
Scuoots. ‘There is an edition of “the 
modern authority” for every school 
need. May we help you solve your 
dictionary problem? 





th te al 
LARGEST lump of gold ever mined 
—weighing 150 pounds—was found in 
Australia just below the surface of a road 
where wagons had been passing every day. 
Ft al 
REMARKABLE bas been the suc- 
cess of schools using the Cleveland Plan 
for the teaching of modern languages. 
The Cleveland Plan is based upon the 
philosophy that “‘the ear is closer than 
the eye to the brain cells that direct our 
speech.” Or, as Dr. de Sauzé, originator 
of the Plan, says, ‘“‘You have to see a 
word 100 times to recognize it. Hear it 
20 times and see it 5, and you may claim 
it as your friend.” Built on the Cleve- 
land Plan is Cours PRATIQUE DE FRAN- 
cAIs Pour COMMENGANTS, by E. B. 
de Sauzé. Wish complete information? 


Ue WINSTON Gulu 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ +*——— PHILADELPHIA PA. 


CHICAGO fT ATLANTA T DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
































































































higher than the highest figure for last year. 


This increase in enrollment made it nec- 
essary to employ more than 30 emergency 
teachers, most of whom are paid from 
State funds provided for such cases. Those 
not paid by the State are being paid by the 
school districts where such, funds are ade- 
quate for the additional expense. In no 
case has an additional levy been made. Fif- 
teen emergency schools have been set up 
in the heaviest cotton areas. 


Many Active Projects 


The office of the County Superintendent 
sponsors several WPA projects. Recrea- 
tional projects in 14 centers employing 32 
people; nutritional projects in 11 centers 
using 20 cooks and assistant-cooks; a project 
of adult education for citizenship employ- 
ing two teachers; N. Y. A. projects fur- 
nishing employment for 22 people. 


Another project of painting and repair- 
ing rural school buildings has been car- 
ried on extensively throughout the county. 
Teachers for four CCC camps have been 
provided; these camps are located at Spring- 


ville, Yucca, Salt Creek and Cain Flat. 


In this county there are more than 60 
Indian children to be educated. Among 
Indian children there are many afflicted 
with trachoma, and this dangerous disease 
of the eye is being challenged here in Tu- 
lare County. This affliction is prevalent 
among the Mexican children, also. Dr. 
H. V. Hailman, special physician in the 
Indian Field Service, who is especially 
skilled in the treatment of this malady, is 
sending a Federal nurse hereto train other 
nurses in the care and 
trachoma. 


treatment of 


The past two years a very systematic 
program of immunization has 
progress throughout the county schools. 
This has been possible through the co-oper- 
ation of the county health department, the 
county school nurse, and the various par- 
ent-teacher groups. 


Visual 


been in 


education, introduced in the 
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There are no girl pupils in the Drum Valley School near Orosi, Tulare County. The left hand picture shows the entire student 
body. All of the boys are native Americans, and all but one, native Californians. Three of the lads are Indians. Mrs. Russell 
Long is the teacher in the school. The right hand picture shows some of the art and craft work done in the school. 


county schools during this administration, 
has proven to be very valuable indeed. 
The following is a report of the use of the 
motion-picture machine for the school year 
1935-36: 676 reels of film exhibited at 2 
junior colleges, 7 high schools, 94 elemen- 
tary schools, 14 teachers meetings, and 31 
organization meetings. Approximate num- 
ber of persons attending these exhibitions 
—22,200. 


Zone meetings for trustees and teachers 
are held regularly through the year. A 
thorough testing program is conducted by 
the county office for all schools twice each 
year. Tulare County Schools Bulletin, a 
monthly bulletin, is edited and issued by 
the county office. This provides for im- 
announcements to teachers and 
trustees and entails considerable economy 


portant 


in letters and postage. 


Nine high schools in the county conduct 
night school. Two of the schools, Porter- 
ville and Visalia, have a regular four-year 
high school program given in the evening 
classes. Funds from the N. Y. A. allotted 
to Tulare County high schools amount to 
84 units or $504. 


Statewide Co-operation 


Tulare County endeavors in every way 
possible to co-operate with the State De- 
partment of Education. Outside of their 
respective duties in the county office, sev- 
eral of the supervisors have responsible 
duties with State departments. Mrs. Alice 
G. Mulcahy, director of curriculum, is a 
member of the State Council; Clarence E. 
Spencer, supervisor of visual education, is 
a member of the state committee on Visual 
Aids in Education; H. W. (Pat) Kelly, 
co-ordinating activities, is 
secretary of the C. T. A., Central Section; 
John G. Terry, supervisor of attendance, is 
secretary-treasurer of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley Association of School Supervisors. 


supervisor of 


California Teachers Association has a 
large place in the hearts of the teaching 
personnel of Tulare County. A decided 


aly = 
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increase in membership from last year has 
been realized, and the list of 100% schools 
grows larger each day. 


MONO COUNTY 


Nora A. Archer, County Superintendent 
Mono Lake, Mono County 


Mono. the county of “magnifi- 
cent distances” and incomparable 
scenery, lying along the eastern slope 
of the Sierra Nevadas and touching 
the state of Nevada, has a most in- 
teresting history. Through this county 
passed General Fremont and Kit Car- 
son in the forties on one of their ex- 
peditions into California. Jedediah 
Smith is said to have trapped in the 
eighteen twenties in Bridgeport Val- 
ley and Mark Twain has written inter- 
estingly of a camping trip to Mono 
Basin and Mono Lake in the fifties, 
from the near-by mining camp of 
Aurora. 


Miners prospected the length and breadth 
of the county and after the discovery of 
gold in the Bodie Hills, flocked in by the 
hundreds, taking millions in gold from the 
Bodie mines alone. Cattlemen viewing the 
fine range land, brought in their herds, fol- 
lowed later by sheep. Mining and cattle 
and sheep-raising remained the principal 
industries until some 20 years ago a state 
highway was built the length of the county. 
Then enterprising business men established 
summer resorts and the tourist trade pro- 
vides a large revenue. 


The state highway, now U. S. A. 395, 
has been improved and affords a wonderful 
scenic drive from Reno, Nevada, to Los 
Angeles. This road connects with Lake 
Tahoe on the north and the Tioga Pass 
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road, at Lee Vining in the center of the 
county, Gateway to Yosemite. 


Some of the highest peaks in the Sierra 
form the western wall of Mono County— 
among them Mts. Dana, Lyell, Castle Peak, 
and Mt. Montgomery. Hidden away in the 
folds of the Sierras are hundreds of beauti- 
ful lakes, well stocked with all kinds of 
trout. Bear, deer, foxes, and mountain lions 
abound as well as geese and ducks in sea- 
making this 
paradise. 


son, county a sportsman’s 


A Mountain Paradise 


The county seat of Mono County was 
founded in the fifties on the Walker River 
and was given the name of Bridgeport. 
It has a resident population of about 200, 
and is the largest town in the county, the 
next in size being Lee Vining at the foot 
of the Tioga Pass road, which leads to 
Yosemite National Park. 


The population of the county numbers 
about 2,000, exclusive of the Indians of 
the Piute tribe, who are descendants of the 
original inhabitants. The children of these 
Indians attend the public schools and after 
graduation generally enter the Sherman 
Institute at Riverside for further education. 


The school system consists of 7 rural school 
districts and 5 emergency schools. Owing 
to the small enrollment, snowy winters and 
distance apart of school districts, Mono 
County has no high schools. However, the 
first two years of high school work are 
offered in the Lee Vining and Antelope 
schools, pupils then entering regular sec- 
ondary schools in larger cities and achieving 
creditable standings. 


While Mono County has a comparatively 
small assessed valuation, it has no debts, 
bonded or otherwise, and at the close of 
each year has an adequate balance in all 
funds besides a reserve fund in interest- 
bearing bonds. 


It is unique in that there is no church 
of any denomination in the county. In 
spite of this the population is singularly 
law-abiding. Until some 10 years ago when 
a county health officer was appointed, there 
was no doctor. Luckily, the climate is ex- 
ceedingly healthful, with warm 
and invigorating winters, 


summers 
when the usual 
sports of skiing, skating and tobogannnig 


are indulged in to a great extent. 


Many moving- picture companies film 
here, the mountains, lakes and 
snow, not to mention the desert in the 


scenes 


southern end and the ghost mining towns 
being ideal for this purpose. Several mo- 
tion-picture stars have summer homes at 
several of the beautiful lakes 
where they can relax and enjoy fishing, 
boating and swimming. 


mountain 


All transportation is by automobile and 
all supplies are brought in by trucks from 
Reno and Los Angeles. Daily bus service 
is maintained between these two points by 
a national bus company. One of the oldest 





railroads in the State cuts across the south- 
eastern part of the county. This road was 
built in the early seventies to serve mines 
in that part of the county. Previous to that 
time ore was hauled by ox-team to San 
Diego and from there shipped to Swansea, 
Wales, to be processed and the mines paid. 


One of the most beautiful scenic spots 
in the county is beautiful Mono Lake, a 
large salt lake, 90 miles around. Opposite 
this lake are the Craters, a series of extinct 
volcanoes. At the present time the city of 
Los Angeles is constructing a tunnel nine 
miles long under the Craters to connect 
with the Owens River in the southern end 
of the county to divert the water of several 
streams to which Los Angeles has acquired 
title. This project has brought in about 
1,000 persons for the next several years. 

People who live in this county like it 
and those who come to visit often remain 


to make it their permanent home. 


* * Bo 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
They Learn by Doing, Too 
A. R. Clifton, Los Angeles 


County Superintendent of Schools 


For eight years now we have 
been trying to change the curriculum 
in Los Angeles County schools from 


29 


the old traditional type to one that is 
geared to modern life. There have 
been problems aplenty. 


If changing the curriculum could be 
done by changing courses-of-study, ours 
would have been quite completely revised 
by 1932, but with all respect to courses-of- 
study, let me say that a good course-of- 
study is only a starting point in curriculum- 
building, if we accept the judgment of the 
best curriculum experts in the country that 
the actual experiences of the children are 
the curricula. 


We have always felt that teachers should 
have an active part in curriculum planning, 
for they do indeed make the curriculum in 
their classrooms anyway. There are 3,000 
elementary teachers under our jurisdiction, 
who must face groups of children every day. 


We are desirous that they understand 
and apply successfully the philosophy un- 
derlying a modern program, and we rec- 
ognize that their success in a classroom 
comes not only from having a fine phil- 
osophy, but from the possession also of 
expert teaching techniques. 

There is no doubt about the fact that the 
new program is infinitely more difficult for 
the teacher than the old one ever was. It 
requires a better understanding of children, 
a greater fund of information, ability to 
use community resources, a good working 
knowledge of many activities which were 

(Please turn to Page 34) 


A New Book for the Biology Class 


ADELL e DUNHAM e WELTON 
EXPLORATIONS IN BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 


VvVV 


¢ Thirteen units of fascinating work for the biology class, in- 


cluding interesting text material, carefully explained experi- 


ments, a wealth of projects and self-tests, together with a 


successful method of teaching in which the laws of learning 


are constantly applied. 


e A generous page, 8x11, set in double columns, provides 


plenty of space to write results of experiments and to jot 


down essentials that are to be remembered. Text material is 


printed in short lines that are easy to read. 


¢ For further information send for circular +659. 


AAA 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 SECOND STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 































































































































































VITALIZED READING 


Charles K. Price, District Superintendent of Schools, Orland, Glenn County 


BR apc is a troublesome sub- 
ject in the elementary schools. Pupils 
fail in reading far more frequently than 
any other subject. 


Reading is the most important sub 
ject in the curriculum since it is a tool 
to the learning of nearly every other 
school subject. The importance is in- 
dicated by the wealth of teaching de- 
vices originated for the subject and the 
amount of time we spend teaching 
reading. 

What objectives then, shall the 
teacher strive to realize in her reading 
program? What habit and abilities 
must be developed to realize these ob- 
jectives'? 

1. Reading should enrich one’s ex- 
serience. This objective deals largely 
with materials of reading. It suggests 
that children should, through their 
reading, come into contact with the 
field of literature, history, biography, 
travel, adventure, nature and science. 

2. Reading instruction should de- 
velop permanent interests in reading. 
This objective has been strongly em- 
phasized in recent courses-of-study. It 
involves a love for and a desire to read 
books of real worth in fiction, poetry, 
science and humor. In connection with 
the permanent interests in reading, the 
following attitudes, appreciations, and 
abilities should be developed. 

1. The ability, disposition, and habit of 
diversified reading as a means of indirect 
observations of life. 

b. Ability to read orally so that listeners 
will understand and appreciate what has 
been read. 

c. Attitude of enjoyment of good litera- 
ture. 

d. An interest in and an appreciation of 
many fields of study. 

f. An appreciation of the significance of 
each word in a concise expressed statement. 

g. The ability to extend one’s general 
range of information through -quantitative 


1. Reading Objectives—Anderson and David- 


















TEACHERS SAY 


Pupils average higher in geometry tests 
when they use 
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reading of materials relating to a wide 
variety of subjects. 

3. Reading instruction should de- 
velop desirable attitudes and eco- 
nomical and effective reading of mate- 
rials relating to a wide variety of sub- 
jects children enjoy in various types of 
reading activities. The development of 
the attitudes habits and skills necessary 
to carry on these reading objectives 
‘orm a major objective of reading in- 
structicn, without which the others are 
of no avail. 

In the teaching of reading we have 
passed through several periods of prog- 
ress. At one time the method was 
largely oral, each pupil taking his turn 
in reading from the reader. It was not 
good oral reading and certainly no pro- 
visions were made for silent reading 
When the fallacy became apparent, 
many schools went to the other ex- 
treme and taught chiefly silent reading. 
We seem to be observing a more bal- 
anced program in teaching both phases 
of reading, with a more adequate di- 
vision of time at the present time 


DP 


Oral Reading Is Socialized 


Dr. Gist says?, “Modern methods of 
reading reduce the number of lip-read- 
ers and increase the eye-span so that 
silent and oral reading are distinctly 
different. In silent reading the eye-span 
is greater and the pausation periods 
less than in oral reading. Silent read- 
ing is largely an individual matter in 
which the child merely gets the 
thought of the content read. In oral 
reading the eye-span is shorter, as 
the pupil reading is not only getting 
the thought but he is also transmit- 
ting the thought to others by the 
human voice. Silent reading is an in’ 
dividual matter in which the pupils 
use certain abilities in getting the 
thought. Oral reading is a socialized 
undertaking in which skill in speech 
habits is necessary.” 

Remedial teaching in reading is de- 
signed to strengthen weaknesses of the 
individual pupils. It emphasizes admin- 
istering to individual needs such as 


2. Clarifying the Teachers Problem—Arthur 
S. Gist. 
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those involved in visual or phonetic 


analysis of words. “The results of the 
study of learning and retention of young 
children by Dr. Meek? showed that the chil- 
dren whose difficulties were due to ineffec- 
tive types of reaction to words, were at the 
beginning as highly interested as the others. 
But, as repeated failures met their efforts to 
learn, their interests began to wane. Had 
such conditions been permitted to continue 
the results would doubtless have been in 
time a serious disability in and hatred in 
reading. No doubt many disabilities arise 
in just this way.” Interest usually depends 
upon achievement. We should not say that 
in most cases pupils failed because they were 
not interested in reading but that they prob- 
ably failed because they had no interest. 


Direct Learning 


R GATES*? says that the most common 

method of teaching reading in American 
schools may be described as “direct learn- 
ing” coupled with supplementary devices. 
He further says, “The learning is direct in 
the sense that the pupil is encouraged to 
read ‘meaningful material’ from the first, he 
does not learn the alphabet, series of phono- 
grams, or some type of phonoscript before 
he reads words, phrases or sentences to get 
the thought. On the contrary, he begins at 
once to read whole words or even sentences 
or even paragraphs. That the inclusive use 
of such a direct attack may often result in 
what is usually called the “mechanics of read- 
ing’ is widely recognized, however.” Neither 
complete abolition of everything that per- 
tains to supplementary devices nor return 
to an exclusive use of the trial - and - error 
method are recommended. Great promise is 
in what Gates® says may be called an in- 
trinsic device. 

An intrinsic device is one which is not 
separate or supplementary but a part of the 
natural process of reading. It consists of a 
type of oganization of a reading situation 
which impels the pupil to react in a desired 
way while his efforts are guided to an accu’ 
rate interpretation of what he read and an 
enjoyment of the content. 


Phonetic Drill 


To illustrate; suppose that our purpose is 
to lead pupils to observe certain character- 
istics of words. Phonetic drill in analyzing 
and blending word parts as a special exercise 
would illustrate the method of supplemen- 
tary device. Exercises which are a part of 
the reading situation would constitute an 
intrinsic device where the pupils read a 
series of directions, solve comprehensive 
problems or puzzles and are not separated 
from useful reading work since they consti- 
tute a very helpful means of increasing com- 
prehension. In our lock-step method of 
grading pupils, pupils are often carried by 
the school program to reading levels and 
materials that are beyond their ability. It is 


3. Improvement of Reading—Dr. Gates. 
4. Ibid. 
5. Improvement of Reading—Dr. Gates. 
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necessary to provide encouragement to read- 
ing and the teacher should select materials 
of maximum interest for each case. 


Recognize Improvement 


Teachers should make it clear to the pupil 
the improvement that he has achieved. A 
graph showing the improvement made in- 
cites eagerness for further progress. 


The devices for measuring achievement 
and the progress should be definite enough 
to reveal the particular successes and errors 
made. Several achievement tests in reading 
are available which will test deficiences in 
reading. 

Remedial work should never be given for 
punishment and care should be taken not to 
permit remedial lessons to become tiresome. 
Short, intensive drills have more value than 
long, tiresome drills. 


Teachers should not use the same material 
and devices over and over again. The need 
of variety of content, activities, and prob- 
lem exercises and checks is therefore espec- 
ially great. Exercises which require accurate 
reading, drawing or coloring illustrations and 
the use of puzzle paragraphs to be solved 
have great value. 


OME of the activities that will motivate 
reading are: 


1. Discussing the content read in re- 
sponse to questions or a problem set by the 
teacher or children. This is an effective way 
to give children a wealth of ideas, a vocabu- 
lary and a practice in expressing them. 


2. Telling or reproducing a story gives 
an excellent practice in oral expression. 

3 In silent reading, reporting has a real 
value. This enables pupils to read different 
stories and different accounts of topics and 
present them to the class. 


4. Dramatizing what has ben read 
silently. 

5. Children, especially those in the lower 
grades, enjoy a very simple dialogue in 
which two or three may participate. Such a 
dialogue may be developed by the children 


in connection with an activity.. 


6. Discussion clarifies thought so a de 
bating or discussion club could be organized. 


Good Voice Quality 
7. Children should hear good oral read- 


ing and enjoy listening to a story read or 
told so teachers should read occasionally to 
her pupils. The children hear good voice 
quality, good enunciation, good pronuncia- 
tion and expressive interpretation of thought. 


8. A pleasure reading program is a 
fruitful means of stimulating reading. 


9. By programs: We all agree that the 
school is pre-eminently a social institution 
where children learn to work and play to- 
gether that prepares them for a broader 
citizenship outside the school. The round 
of holidays gives us an opportunity for 
unifying the work around a central theme. 
After a series of lessons in social studies, the 








work covered may be summarized through 
the medium of a program. 

Then, too, we have a series of practice 
exercises in reading to provide drill for the 
pupils in their individual weaknesses such as 
rate, comprehension, being able to predict 
the outcome of given events, to appreciate 
the general significance of a selection, to 
understand precise details and to note de- 
tails. These exercises tend to correct weak- 
nesses and to motiviate the program. 


* * * 


Beacon Lights 


Beacon Lights of Literature, grade 
eight, is a particularly interesting and well- 
prepared volume of 750 pages, with many 
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illustrations. The Beacon series, gtades 
through Rudolph W. 
Chamberlain, follows the recommendations 
of the authoritative 


course-of-study in the field of English-teach- 


seven twelve, by 


most modern and 
ing, namely, An Experience Curriculum in 
English, published by the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. 


The Beacon series is published by the 
Iroquois Publishing Company and comprises 
six books. The unusually logical, carefully- 
planned arrangement and the thought-pro- 
voking presentation throughout the series 
is due to the fact that the material for the 
six books has been co-ordinated and unified 
under a single editorial program. 





More Than 1000 Schools 
Have Adopted 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 


By R. R. ROSENBERG 


In Business Mathematics the author brings 
Business Arithmetic from the category of 
merely tolerated subjects into the fascinating 








a business asset. 
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Business Mathematics claims interest be- 
cause it shows how much of everyday life is 
Arithmetic and how it is to be translated into 


The character of the material, according to 
many teachers, transcends anything appear- 
ing thus far. The continuity and organization 
of materials reflect the analytical mind of a 
Certified Public Accountant, who, by reason of 
his major interest, has made business situa- 
tions the unit of consideration. 


Several editions — a book for every need. 
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Greenville High School Band, Plumas County 


FOR THE SCHOOL BAND 


A NEW TYPE REPORT FOR BAND 


Ralph L. Harmer, Director of Instrumental Music, Greenville High School 
A. S. Cakebread, Principal 


Mb aw music instructofs have 
expressed a repugnance toward the 
giving of grades in instrumental work. 
This is occasioned, not by any desire 
to shirk, but because it seems a mean- 
ingless chore—especially meaningless 
to the student and to the parent, the 
two most interested parties. 


The truth of the matter is that if the 
work of a student were very unsatisfactory, 
or if that student showed a distaste for 
music, he would not be in the organization. 
What, then, does a “C” mean? Does it 
mean that the student is careless with 
equipment, that he does not practice, that 
he missed a public performance, or that he 
is just an average performer? Whatever 
the meaning, why not state it? 

The writer after pondering the problem 
for several years, and after three previous 
attempts, finally developed and used this 
card which has worked admirably at Green- 
ville High School*. The card as illustrated 
is for only one grading period, but may be 
used for a full semester by checking points 
with colored pencils —red, first 
period; blue, second, etc. 

At Greenville, all cards are taken to the 
parents, and any obscure point is explained. 
Although this might seem a task, it pays 
dividends in increased parent co-operation. 
If this is not done, a sheet explaining the 
card should probably accompany it. How- 
ever, the card should be gone over with 
the individual pupil regardless of the time 
required, as therein lie its advantages. 


grade 


*Don MacCaulay, head of the school music 
department of Sherman, Clay Music Co., has 
had several thousand of these duplicated. A 
request to him will bring enough for a trial 
with your organization free of charge. 


Although each of the points on this card 
has been stressed constantly in ensemble 
and section rehearsal, the first concerted 
student interest in improvement on each 
point occurred after the student realized 
that he was being checked on these items. 

Embouchure and Tone are graded to- 
gether because they are inseparable; one 
results from the other. 

Fundamentals and Development are de- 
termined by individual performance over 
parts from the current repertoire or from 
duplicated study sheets issued from time 
to time. 

Home Practice is judged on the basis of 
practice cards signed by the parents. Falsi- 
fication of reports of home practice is pos- 
sible but would mean collusion of parents 
as the instructor sends record of practice 
with the report. In any event; regularity 
of reporting home practice at least re- 
minds the student that such is expected. 
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are those in which every student should be 
diligently checked. Carelessness with music 
or lack of pride in the condition of one’s 
instrument are easily graded, and are as 
objectionable in the amateur organization 
as they are sufficient cause for dismissal in 
a professional group. 

Knowledge of Music Terms is graded 
by the only written test of the grade period 
—an objective, easily graded matching test. 
When all students master the common 
terms, this report may be omitted. 


Focuses on Essentials 


If you are saying, “Too much detail,” I 
can only reply that procuring the data 
necessary for this report takes no time from 
rehearsal; it means only the focusing of 
teacher and pupil attention on the essen- 
tials of good ensemble; and the results 
obtained from increased attention to these 
essentials, combined with the feeling that 
your report means something to student 
and parent, will well repay any additional 
effort, 

The fact that students actually look for- 
ward to their band report was made evident 
to the writer this fall. Feeling that his 
group of students in advanced band was 
progressing more than satisfactorily, he did 
not prepare a band report for each student 
for the first six weeks of the current year, 
merely stating to the ensemble that no 
reports would be prepared but that credit 
would be recorded. When taking other 
reports to parents, he was constantly asked, 
“What would I have received in this, or 
that, if you had given reports in band?” 


LTHOUGH not entirely satisfactory, 

the writer feels that this report is the 
most satisfactory that he has ever used and 
would welcome suggestions and criticisms 
from other instructors. 


* * * 


Tentative plans call for the addition of 
agriculture courses to next year’s program of 
studies of Escalon Union High School, San 
Joaquin County. E. B. Gardner is the prin- 
cipal of the school. 





This is the New Type Report Card 
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The items listed under Dependability 
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POSITION 

Embouchure and Tone ....................- 


Position of Instrument and Dachonner aicehlania 


FUNDAMENTALS 
Breathing and Attack 


Accuracy in Playing Time Figures .................... 


DEVELOPMENT 
Technic ............ 

Style and Interpretation 
INDUSTRY AND DILIGENCE 
Home Practice ................. : 

CO-OPERATION 
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Citizenship Training 
(Continued from Page 26) 


tory, for they develop self-confidence and 
aid those who need practice in expressing 
themselves in English. Those who have 
studied with us pass their examinations 
splendidly. Frequently they are compli- 
mented by the examiners for their clear, 
understanding replies. We have also had 
favorable comments from the examiners 
as to the nice quality of our Pasadena 
candidates. 


Outstanding among these prospective cit- 
izens is their admiration and respect for 
the American type of government and the 
ideals for which our nation is striving. 
They take great pride in the opportunities 
and advantages found here. Some of them 
have experienced the limitations and sus- 
picions with which life is surrounded in 
their former homeland. They feel deeply 
grateful for the abundance and freedom of 
American life. They realize keenly that 
they can attain a far better standard of 
hving in America their native 
lands. They look upon the acquisition of 
American citizenship with reverence; it is 
the most sacred privilege that can come 
to them in their new country. 


than in 


They Are Valuable 


Our naturalized citizens in Pasadena are 
constantly making invaluable contributions 
to our community. Whether their activity 
is in the professional world, or whether 
they are humble workers, they are persons 
of upright character and integrity. It is not 
unusual to find that many of them have held 
their positions with the same firms or fam- 
ilies for years. In the homes of the very 
best people of our city are children’s 
nurses, chauffeurs, cooks, gardeners, but- 
lers, and housemaids who have been en- 
rolled in our citizenship classes. 

Musicians, artists, business men, and pro- 
fessors are in our groups, also. 
these mentioned have been a 
professors at 


Among 
number of 
the California Institute of 
Technology. We have had men and women 
holding important positions in music, art, 
and community life. 

Most of are eager 
to register, exercise the voting privilege, 
and become an integral part of American 
life. There is no question but that those 
who are becoming citizens in Pasadena are 
1 real asset to our community. 


our class members 


* * * 
American Youth Commission, of the 
American Council on Education, has head- 
quarters at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C.; Homer P. Rainey is director. Mem- 
bers of the commission are mostly eastern 
with Chester H. Rowell of San Francisco 
as the only representative from the Pacific 
Coast. 

The commission 
14-page bulletin describing its activities; 
copies may be obtained by addressing the 
commission as above. 


has recently issued a 





A modern costume - making department, 
a public address system, and a talking-pic- 
ture machine, are recent additions to the 
well-equipped Jefferson Union Elementary 
School, Santa Clara County, The costume 
department has built up a stock of 325 
costumes which are available for the many 
student performances which the school 
sponsors. The public address system features 
a daily morning 15-minute news broadcast 
edited and presented by the principal, 
Lawrence Curtis, from his office to upper 
grades, as well as frequent student “radio” 
shows. Regular- scheduled motion - picture 
shows are presented in rooms and auditor- 
ium by the talking-picture machine which 
was purchased recently by money raised 
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from paper drives and school programs. 
Comprehensive eye examinations and a stu- 
dent garden are additional projects which 
characterize this progressive rural school. 


Napa County schoolmen have organized 
themselves into a professional service club 
which has as its basic objective the further- 
ing of educational work through panel dis- 
cussions. The 28 men teachers of the 
county comprise the membership roll of 
this new club. John Colledge, Napa, is 
president of the group; F. W. Zeek, Calis- 
toga, is vice-president; and R. L. Patrick, 
Napa, is secretary-treasurer. 
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Teachers studying Japanese Life make pottery using the mold method 


Around the State 
(Continued from Page 29) 


never included in the old program, and 
ability to teach the so-called fundamentals 
of yesterday in their functional rélationship 
to life activities today. The program is so 
essentially different from the old one that, 
of course, it requires a very definite re- 
adjustment of teachers. We have been try- 
ing to find simple, direct, effective ways of 
making desirable educational changes. 


As I have said, we feel that the teacher 
must have an active part in curriculum 
making—the more active the better. We 
have had, since 1931, committees of teach- 
ers working with our Division of Curri- 
culum. Each year has seen a steady growth 
in enrollment, until now we have 700 on 
our active committee list. 


Our first procedure with committees was 
to meet, study, and exchange ideas, and, 
while much good undoubtedly came from 
such meetings, the greatest change in class- 
room techniques and results actually occur- 
red when the curriculum program was 
changed from one of talking to one of do- 
ing. Committee members and the Director 
of Curriculum arrived at the conclusion 
that two obstacles interfered with transition 
from the old program to the new. 


One was a lack of good source materials, 
and the other was the teacher's own lack of 
experience in handling activities. Some- 
one (I have always suspected my Director) 
suggested a direct approach, or an experi- 
encing curriculum for teachers. The group 
discussed their problems in a straight-for- 


They decided to 


ward, democratic way. 


explore units of work themselves, to do the 


Primary teachers making dairy barns preparatory to taking up dairy unit with children 
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things that children would do and, in the 
doing, to analyze their own learnings and 
their own procedures. 


Learn to Do by Doing 


In other words, they planned to apply 
their own philosophy—to learn to do by 
doing. And so, in this county three years 
ago, a procedure was inaugurated that has 
netted our children a better curriculum 
than anything we have attempted thus far 


The actual set-up of our organization 
lent itself well to a plan of first-hand ex 
ploration. In the first place, the committee 
was composed of volunteers, hence sin: 
cerely interested, with a membership large 
enough to permit teachers a choice of work 
and still have from 25 to 40 people work 
ing on each problem. 


In the second place, the Director of 
Curriculum had worked long enough with 
our teachers to know how to plan and 
where to find good group leaders to help 
with the different activities. 


In the third place, a Federal Works 
Project in our Division had been compiling 
information, illustrative materials, and bib 
liographies as curriculum source material. 
and much of this could be converted at 
once into usable background notes for these 
prospective explorers. And last, but impor 
tant, we could use our Institute to further 
their plans. 


Teachers who had decided to enroll for 
first-hand experiencing met with the Direc 
tor of Curriculum, organized into groups of 
their own choosing, and helped make 
plans for the activities that they personally 
had a desire to explore. The plan for 
each unit varied with the problem to be 
taken up, and the needs of the teachers 
studying it. 


One group studied the dairying industry 
They had conferences with dairymen, vis- 
ited a dairy, took snapshots, collected pic 
tures, looked at motion pictures, con: 
structed a whole dairy set-up with wood, 
made milk wagons and trucks, modeled 
clay cows, made and dressed the people 
who operated the dairy, painted pictures, 
made reading charts and books. 


One group studied the history of records 
They visited a big newspaper plant, went 
to Huntington Library to look at the fine 
old manuscripts. They made wax tablets, 
clay tablets, parchment, paper, block prints, 
and books. They made reports, examined 
bibliographies, and analyzed children’s crea 
tive work. 


One group studied Japanese life. They 
enlisted the assistance of Japanese people— 
merchants, importers, artists, dancers, a 
professor of Oriental civilization, the Jap 
anse travel bureau. They studied motio: 
pictures, colored slides, photographs, rar 
old block prints, Japanese art objects. They 
examined Japanese textiles and wearing 
apparel. They experimented with dyes and 
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designs, made stencils, block prints, tie and 
die. They made pottery, modeled in clay, 
carved in wood, made Japanese books, 
painted with water colors, ink, and char- 
coal. They arranged flowers. They exam- 
ined Japanese  literature—fairy tales, 
legends, poetry—and then evaluated tanka 
and hokku written by children. They 
analyzed reading and language activities in 
their functional relationship to activities. 
They visited a classroom to, study children’s 
activities and make comparisons. 

In the last two years over 1,000 teachers 
have explored units of work in this fashion. 
They have studied: the dairy, air transpor- 
tation, the general farm, Los Angeles Har- 
bor and its activities, Mexican life, Pueblo 
Indian life, early American pioneer life, 
the petroleum industry, the citrus industry, 
copra, the history of records, and Japanese 
civilization—12 in all. 

Out of this our teachers and my staff 
have learned much and we have the con- 
fidence that comes from actual experience. 
Our teachers see children better because 
subject-matter, sources of information, and 
activities do not interfere. They are learn- 
ing to really teach children and not pioneers 
nop Indians nor oil. You will find them 
agreeing, that although the new educational 
program is difficult, that it is intensely inter- 
esting and a much better one than the one 
from which they emerged. It has brought 
them out of their schoolrooms into the 
great open world and has helped them to 
see what education really is. 


* * * 


B. O. Wilson, Contra Costa County 
superintendent of schools, co-operated with 
other groups of his region, in the sponsor- 
ship of a recent six-day institute for Contra 
Costa recreation directors. 


* * * 
MONTEREY COUNTY 


James G. Force, Superintendent 
Salinas 


Base cozily in the coast 
mountains. of Central California lies 
Old Monterey, one of the most his- 
torical spots in the State. It was in 
this section of California that the 
early padres founded the famed mis- 
sions of Carmel, San Antonio and 
Soledad. It seems entirely fitting then 
that the schools in this section should 
reflect the Spanish type of architec- 
ture as planned by the Mission 
Fathers. 

Most of the small one-teacher schools of 
Monterey County have been unionized into 
large districts that have been able to finance 


good school buildings, grounds and equip- 
ment. 


Last year the Del Monte School District 
was united with the Monterey School Dis- 


trict. This consolidated district now main- 
tains five beautiful schools under the super- 
vision of the city superintendent. In order 
that the district may have the latest ideas 
regarding public school education, the 
superintendent, together with his five prin- 
cipals, go to Stanford University each 
Wednesday evening, where a course in 
social studies is being prepared. 


An Activity Program 


Not far away in Pacific Grove, a fine 
program of school activities is being pro- 
moted which includes music, physical edu- 
cation, organized games and a supervised 
playground. 


And on the pine-clad slopes of the Santa 
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Lucia mountains, overlooking the beautiful 
Carmel Bay, lies Carmel-by-the-Sea. Sunset 
School, the pride of this beautiful art 
colony, is one of the outstanding educa- 
tional institutions in the State. The super- 
intendent has planned and is working out 
an activity program which has won the 
interest of the entire colony. 

In the Salinas Valley we find beautiful 
new schools being completed in Salinas, 
Greenfield and King City, and bonds have 
already been voted for new schools in 
Buena Vista and Santa Rita Districts. Plans 
are being prepared for a new school at San 
Ardo, and additions are being considered 
for Pajaro Union and Spreckels. 

The new Salinas Junior College is near 
completion at a cost of $260,000. A beauti- 
















ought 
an Umbrella 


expected 
to use~” 


“but I was caught 
in an April Shower” 


Accident, sickness and quarantine 
come with all the suddenness of an 
April shower and when they do, what 
a relief it is to know that you are safely 
under the T.C. U. Umbrella. 


Miss Charlotte Stankewitz of Wickliffe, Ohio, now 
knows from personal experience what it means to 
belong to this great organization of teachers for 
teachers. In April of last year she was suddenly dis- 
abled by a streptococcic throat infection. Read what 


she says about her T. C. U. Umbrella:— 


“Only this year I purchased a new umbrella, never expect- 
ing to use it, but when I was caught in an ‘April Shower,’ 
T.C.U. certainly came to my rescue. Until now I wondered 
if I had made a wise purchase. It gives me much satis- 


faction to know that I did.” 


BE SAFE— Get Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


which I never 





All Checks Sent by 
Fastest Air Mail 


T.C.U. Believes That Help Given 
Quickly Is Doubly Valuable. 


Under “‘Umbrelia” for 12 Years 
“IT have carried insurance with the T.C.U. 
for twelve years and have found the com- 
pany exceedingly prompt and very fair in 
payment.” —Vivian F. Smith, Salinas, 


T. C. U. is an organization by teachers for teachers Cal 


and here you find much more than cold business pro- 
tection. You discover a friendly sympathetic interest 


in time of misfortune—an understanding 
of your problems—and a sincere desire 
to be truly helpful. Yes, you will find 
the T.C. U. Umbrella a safe, dependable, 
and happy refuge in time of storm. Why 
not join with the thousands of fellow 
teachers and be sure of a guaranteed 
income in time of need? 


Mail the Coupon TODAY! 


Found Comfort in T.C.U. Protection 
“This was the first experience for me in 
seeking shelter under the T.C.U. umbrella. 
The days I was confined were gloomy, 
rainy ones outside, but I had the comfort 
of knowing I was protected for my first 
rainy days. I have been in the T.C.U. for 






about ten years.’’— Loraine Jaeger, 
Peoria, Ill. 
18 Years Under T.C.U. Umbrelia 
“Your allowance for benefit has always 
Cc been generous and the air mail service adds 
a nice touch. For 18 years I have enjoyed 
the protection of T.C.U. and am glad to 
Ogg a a ge: recommend it to _others."”" — James R. 


1899 Childs, Holden, Mass. 


There is so much more to T.C.U. Protection than we 
can possibly tell you here. A convenient coupon is 
provided so you may obtain all the facts without cost 
or obligation. The low cost of T.C.U. Protection will 
please you—less than a nickel a day to be assured a 
guaranteed income, paid promptly and regularly by a 
company that has never failed to make good every 
promise. Send the coupon today. No agent will call. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


456 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C.U., 456 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name -_-_-_- 


IG a int te sachsische eatin a 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
NO AGENT WILL CALL 









































































































































































































































































































A group of Los Angeles County administrators and teachers having a painting 
lesson after a trip through an oil field—petroleum unit 





course of 
struction at Salinas Union High School. 
The Washington School is nearly com- 
pleted and the seventh and eighth grades 
of the Salinas City Schools occupied this 


ful new auditorium is in con- 


new school about February 1. 

The Alisal Union School District has 
just completed a beautiful $33,000 addition 
fine 
and efhcient superintendent is constantly on 
the lookout and 
that will add to the interest of his educa- 


to their school system. The genial 


for new ideas activities 
tional institution. 

In the rural schools of Monterey County, 
4-H Club work, combined with elementary 
agriculture and related sciences, forms a 
very interesting part of the school activities. 
Rural school orchestras, directed by Robert 
Nagler, create community-wide interest. 

Outstanding 4-H Clubs have been carried 


on for several years. 


W. G. Martin, principal, Teague Elemen- 


tary School, Fresno County, was recently 
elected to the Fresno County Council, 
C. T. A. Central Section. Mr. Martin's 


school is enrolled 100% in C. T. A. 


ak mk 


A new building housing commercial and 
recently dedi- 
cated at the Santa Rosa Junior College. 
Erected at a cost of $40,000, the building 
is the fourth unit in the college building 
program, 


home science classes was 


Ray Simpson, superintendent of schools, 
Gilroy, is serving as president of the Santa 
Clara County Schoolmasters Club this year. 
Lewis H. Britton, county superintendent of 
schools, is the club's secretary. 


Business Edueation 


State Conference at Fresno 


March 20, 1937 
Or March 20, in Fresno’s Hotel Cali- 


fcrnian, the Federated Business Teachers 
of California and the State 
Department of Education jointly sponsor a 
conference on business education. Teach- 
ers and who are interested 
are cordially invited to attend all of the 
sessions of this conference. 


Associations 


administrators 


During the morning session, Dr. Ira W. 
Kibby, chief of the state bureau of busi- 
ness education, will report on a survey of 
business education being made in the state. 
This will be followed by a discussion on 
the status of consumer education in Cali- 
fornia. Marguerite Hubbell, Stockton High 
School, will demonstrate how consumer 
education can be taught through retail 
selling. Consumer protective legislation will 
be treated by Loda M. Davis, from San 
Mateo Junior College. William Brownrigg, 
executive officer, California Personnel 
Board, will talk on training for civil service. 

Earl Barnhart, specialist in business edu- 
cation, United States Office of Education, 
will address the conference group on train- 
ing for the distributive occupations under 
the George-Deen Act. John Gifford, San 
Francisco, Junior College, will explain a 
curriculum in hotel and restaurant manage- 


ment 


* * &* 

The new main building of Gustine Union 
High School, Merced County, was dedi- 
cated at a recent program. Erected at a 
cost of $90,000, it houses offices, classrooms, 


cafeteria, and auditorium. 











SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Censervation Week 


Harrington Wells 
Santa Barbara State College 
Professor of Biological Science 
Director of School of Nature Study 


Ti help of the schools and teachers 
of California is asked in a continuing pro- 
gram of conservation education. To em- 
phasize the importance of this subject, 
Governor Merriam has again designated 
March 7-14 as California Conservation 
Week. The California Conservation Council 
and the State Department of Education 
urge that you help to focus attention on the 
value of nature study and demonstrate the 
place of conservation in school work. 


Make use of the helps provided for 
the teaching of Conservation. Two state 
bulletins have been issued, devoted solely 
to source material for Conservation Week. 
Extra copies of the 1936 edition, which 
contains excellent material, may be ob- 
tained free of charge upon application to 
the State Department of Education. 


California Conservation Council, which 
was organized in 1935 to promote cooper- 
ation in conservation education and effort, 
consists of the heads of 50 federal and 
state departments and civic organizations 
active in some field of conservation. It 
encourages its member organizations to 
cooperate with schools. Do not hesitate 
to ask groups and 
information and assistance. 


Address Conservation Week Com- 


mittee at (1) U. 8S. Forest Service, 


Phelan Building, San Francisco, or 
(2) 209 East Canon Perdido Street, 


Santa Barbara. 


local specialists for 


* * * 


California Edueation 


Drs WILLIAM WARREN FERRIER, 
of Berkeley, is nationally known as histo- 
rian and author. His monumental history 
of University of California, his colorful 
history of the city of Berkeley and his 
study of pioneer church beginnings and 
educational movements in California have 
all contributed to his eminent standing. 

Now he brings out Ninety Years of Edu- 
cation in California, 1846-1936, a substan- 
tial and well-printed volume of over 400 
pages, presenting educational movements 
and their outcome in education today. 

Printed by West Coast Printing Com- 
pany of Oakland, it is distributed, as are 
his other books, through Sather Gate Book 
Shop, Berkeley. 

The 15 comprehensive chapters unfold 
a glorious panorama of the rise of Edu- 
cation in California. They begin with the 
first American school in 1846, the California 
Constitutional Convention of 1849 and 
come down to a recent commencement day 
address by President Robert Gordon Sproul 
University of California. 
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A New and Fascinating Story of History 
by 
From Early Days to the Present iirc cork Cintas 


, THE STORY OF LONG AGO ..... =. . « « « .« « Early Days to 476 A. D. 
\- Time StOmr GOP THe BOER BG . ltl tl tl tl tll wl wl wl SR RT te 2088 
: AMERICA’S OLD WORLD BACKGROUND ..... . . . .. . Early Days to 1682 
: THE THIRTEEN AMERICAN COLONIES .... . .. «6 « « « « « 1492-1763 
, ee Ell 
n AMERICAN HISTORY, COMPLETE, 1937 EDITION ...... . . . =». 1492-1937 
e A WORK BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY ....... . .«. « « « 1492-1937 
: A Work Book in American History is built to accompany 
: American History, Complete Edition, but is usable with any 
; complete standard text. An unusually complete book which 
provides in full for all pupil activities in American History. 
. This new series is being most enthusiastically received by the teachers of history throughout the coun- 
; try. It fully meets the requirements of the leading courses of history. It is outstanding in its simplicity 
0 of language, appealing style, abundance of artistic illustrations, clear, usable maps, 
effective teaching helps, durable waterproof bindings. 
h 
: THE IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
t 
> New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
e 
a ° e 

|| Space Saving Furniture that Will Solve 

Your Crowded Classroom Problem... 

If your laboratory classrooms are not used every 

period of the day, your school needs new space- 

saving laboratory furniture. With the modern 

Kewaunee furniture, laboratory classrooms are 

made available for use every period of the day. 

More students are accommodated at a time and 

every class is easy for the teacher to handle. 
: Seumuiee’ 
Laboratory Furniture 
. is pedagogically correct in every detail. It pro- 

motes greater efficiency in class management. Ever-Hold 

It encourages better work by the student and it Adjustable Stool 

is so sturdily built that it lasts for many years. ores Se 
) Consult Kewaunee before ordering new fur- 


niture for your school laboratory, domestic 
science room, art departments, manual training 
shops or library. Investigate the advantages 
that Kewaunee offers. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Y% EXPERTS 


C. G. Camppett, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
116 Lincoln Street, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 





California Distributors : 





AMERICAN SEATING Co. AMERICAN SEATING Co. 
207 Van Ness Ave., S. 6900 Avalon Boulevard 
San Francisco Los Angeles Combination 


Padlock No. K-45A Aquarium No. BL-34 Instructor's Desk No. BL-33 





























































































































































































TYPEW RITING 


WHO SHOULD LEARN TO TYPEWRITE? 


Esta Ross Stuart, Associate in Commercial Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Tix first group of individuals 
who should learn to type is composed 
of those persons who expect to make 
vocational use of the skill. No one 
denies that the use of the typewriter 
has greatly increased the volume of 
business transacted and news distrib- 
uted throughout the world. The sup- 
ply of new typists must be kept equal 
to the demand in all the fields of busi- 
ness, industry, and journalism. But 
the use of the typewriter is by no 
means confined to vocationally-trained 
operators. 


A recent issue of a magazine! which 
has a wide circulation in the field of 
commercial education carries an inter 
esting article entitled, “Lost—without 
their typewriters.” Photographs of a 
number of nationally-known person- 
alities accompany the article. They 
represent many kinds of activities. 
There are two radio news commenta- 
tors who think they can record their 
thoughts more accurately and briefly 
on a typewriter; two co-adapters of 
books for movies who take turns sit- 
ting at a typewriter and taking dicta- 
tion from each other as they transfer 
a book into a scenario; two movie stars 
who use a typewriter for personal 
correspondence and novel writing; a 
scenario writer who always writes her 
first draft on her machine; a comedian 
who leaves his machine uncovered so 
that he may record an idea the minute 
it occurs to him; a novelist who uses 
both shorthand and typewriting as a 
method of retaining and perfecting his 
ideas; an explorer and adventurer who 
counts his portable typewriter among 
his minimum essentials; a politician 
who writes his addresses on his type- 
writer; a governor who takes pride in 
his ability to type his speeches; and 
finally, a publisher who personally 
types his editorials. 


The significant thing in this report 


is that all these people have secre- 
taries, some of them a corps of secre- 


1. The Gregg Writer, published by 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York. 








taries and assistants, but they main- 
tain that they think better and ex- 
press their ideas more clearly when 
they type them than when they dic- 
tate them. The number of profes- 
sional people who use the typewriter 
is increasing rapidly. However, they 
represent only a small portion of the 
total number who desire to learn to 
typewrite for personal use. 


Something over a year ago, a news- 
paper reporter wrote an article for a 
New York paper in which he referred 
to certain experimental and research 
studies in typewriting that were being 
carried on at Teachers College, Co- 
jumbia University. Among _ other 
things he wrote of the “improved 
methods of teaching typewriting de- 
signed to save many hours of study 
and practice.” 


Requests for information regarding 
this quick way to learn to type began 
to pour into the Commercial Educa- 
tion office and they still are coming. 
The purposes back of these requests 
range from that of a university pro- 
fessor who wishes to prepare the 
rough drafts of his manuscripts to the 
farmer's wife who wishes to corre- 
spond with a mail order house. Eng- 
lish and science teachers would like to 
type examination questions, college 





Empty Schoolroom 


Mary Zilda Akeley, Teacher 
Alice Birney School, San Diego 


How strange! A deserted schoolroom 
at night,— 

Silent desks waiting, 

Blank blackboards gaping; 

Ghostly footsteps echoing 

The noisy hum, 

And the busy laughter, 

The stir of restless little feet— 

The happy, jolly companionship 

Of many little people living together— 

Silenced now! 

But a vibrant, warm feeling is there, 

A pleasant knowledge 

That tomorrow will again ring 

With busy life, and no more 

Will silence reign in an empty dark room. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWs 


students want to type their term pa- 
pers, ministers want to type their ser 
mons and addresses; the wife of a 
traveling salesman wants to take her 
husband’s dictation on the typewriter 
as they travel from town to town; 
women who belong to clubs of al! 
kinds want to send out invitations, an 
nouncements, and reports; and a child 
in the seventh grade wants to learn to 
type because as he says, “My penman- 
ship is so poor that I can’t make good 
grades.” 


Real Advantages 


Each of these individuals believes 
that if he can learn to use a typewriter 
eficiently he can improve the quality 
of the material he writes, present it 
in a more attractive and legible form, 
and save considerable time. These are 
the advantages which most adults ex: 
pect to experience by learning to use 
a typewriter. 


There are still other advantages 
which may accrue from the use of the 
typewriter by school children. Sev- 
eral thoroughly reliable and interest 
ing studies? of the educational influ- 
ences of the typewriter in the elementary 
school classroom have been reported. Space 
does not permit of a description of these 
studies. Students were taught the working 
parts of the machine and permitted to use 
any number of fingers in operating the keys 
In other words, no attempt was made to 
teach touch typewriting. 


The following quotation will indicate 
some of the influences which were noted: 
“A majority of the experimental teachers 
judged that the classroom typewriter was 
compatible with the fundamental aims of 
elementary education, that practically all 
the children’s activities at the machines had 
some educational value, and that the type- 
writer was about equally helpful to bright, 
normal, and dull pupils. A great majority 
of the teachers were especially enthusiastic 
about the influence of the typewriter on the 
interests and attitudes of the pupils . . . the 
typewriter promotes self-criticism on the 


2. Wood, Ben. D., and Freeman, Frank 
N., Vol. I, An Experimental Study of the 
Educational Influences of the Typewriter 
in the Elementary School Classroom. Mac: 
millan Company, New York. 

Heafner, Ralph, Vol. II, The Typewriter 
in the Primary and Intermediate Grades. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

Conard, Edith Underwood, A Study of 
the Influence of Manuscript Writing and 
of Typewriting on Children’s Development, 
The Journal of Educational Research. Vol 
29, pp. 254-165, December, 1935. 
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part of pupils, typewriter develops self- 
confidence in slower pupils, typewriters pro- 
independence, typewriters promote 
co-operativeness and mutual helpfulness in 
the classroom. . . . Between 70 and 90% of 
the teachers who had two full years of ex- 
perience with the classroom typewriter 
judged that the typewriter had favorable 
influences on spelling, reading, and com- 
position. . . A great majority of the teachers 
judge that the typewriter has an immediate 
and directly beneficial effect on the formal 
aspects of written composition, such as even 
margins, use of capitals and period, indenta- 
tion, use of question mark, use of quota- 
tion marks, and use of comma. More than 
65% of the teachers mentioned favorable 
effects on geography and nature study, and 
history and citizenship, and 53% judge 
that the typewriter helps in arithmetic. . . . 


mote 


Highly Recommended 


Ninety-three per cent of the teachers who 
had two full years of experience with the 
machines recommend the use of the class- 
room typewriter in their grades.” 


Just how early touch typewriting may be 
introduced into the school-life of the child 
is an area in which further research is 
needed. It appears that the children below 
the fifth grade can hardly be expected to 
learn to type by touch because their learn- 
ing habits have not developed sufficiently 
to do the practice required for perfecting 
typing skill, and their hands have not 
developed sufficiently to make the reaches. 


A growing general demand for instruc- 
tion in the use of the typewriter raises the 
question as to how long it should take the 
average individual to learn to operate a 
typewriter well enough to meet his per- 
sonal needs. High school students in dem- 
onstration and experimental 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
learn continuity copy writing, centering or 
placement of material on the page, manu- 
script writing, one letter style, simple tabu- 
lation, and ruling in the machine in thirty 
hours. 


classes at 


It is no exaggeration to say that the aver- 
age learner can acquire sufficient knowledge 
and skill in one semester to enable him to 
do his personal work efficiently. Although 
personal-use and _ vocational-use learners 
must pass through the same initial learning 
stages in typewriting, it is possible for all 
of them to pass these stages rather rapidly. 


If the typist learns the keyboard by 
mastering the movement-patterns for the 
words of high frequency in which these 
letters occur, he can learn the keyboard and 
write 100 of the first 500 words of high 
frequency in sentences and paragraphs in 
from 10 to 15 hours. The remainder of 


3. Wood, Ben. D., and Freeman, Frank, Vol. 
I, An Experimental Study of the Educational 
Influences of the Typewriter in the Elementary 
School Classroom, page 183. 


the first thousand words of high frequency 
can be mastered through writing continuity 
copy made up exclusively of these words 
and graded as to difficulty in from 20 to 
25 hours. 

Thus, in 35 or 40 hours, an individual 
can learn approximately 90% of his writing 
vocabulary. The speed at which he can 
write depends upon whether he is an ex- 
cellent, average, or slow learner and the 
amount of time he spends in skill-acquiring 
practice. It is not likely to be below 15 
words a minute while the rate of the aver- 
age learner should reach from 20 to 25 
words and that of the excellent learner may 
be as high as 30 or 40 words. 


After the student has learned the key- 
board and how to write continuously, he 
should spend the remainder of the semester 
on the skills which he wishes to use. The 
skill which is most important to the per- 
sonal-use typist is that of composing at the 
machine. The learner needs practice in 
making a definite outline after he has 
chosen his subject and in thinking through 
each topic clearly as he writes his manu- 
script. Other skills which he may need are 
letterwriting, tabulation, use of carbon 
paper, erasing and typing corrections, and 
ruling in the machine. 


With the number of individuals who wish 








The New World 


WY rrxty broadcasts NBC Western 
States Blue Network, KGO, Mondays 9:30- 
10 a. m., California Teachers Association 
in co-operation with National Broadcasting 
Company. Programs directed by Arthur 
S. Garbett, director of education, Western 
Division, National Broadcasting Company. 


March 1—Arthur F. Corey, Santa Ana, 
assistant superintendent, Orange County 
schools; past president C. T. A. Southern 
Section. 


March 8—O. S. Hubbard, superinten- 
dent, Fresno City schools. 


March 15—Bessie Carmichael, principal, 
Franklin Elementary School, San Francisco. 


March 22—Mrs. Mabel F. Gifford, Chief, 
State Bureau of Correction of Speech De- 
fects, San Francisco. 


March 29—Professor Edwin Oscar Smith, 
Modesto Junior College. 


April 12—Roy L. Driggers, Tulare 
County superintendent of schools, Visalia. 


* * * 


Modesto Junior College is offering nine 
extension classes as its contribution to the 
spring semester adult education program of 
its community. One course, Curriculum Re- 
organization, is an innovation this year. 
This course is designed for teachers and 
parent education workers, and is devoted 
to study of curricular problems. 
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A New Series 
in Natural Science 


NATURE 


By Seaside and Wayside 


By Mary GEISLER PHILLIPS 
and Jutia McNair WRIGHT 


I. Some Animals and Their 
Homes 


II. Some Animal Neighbors 
Ill. Plants and Animals 
IV. Our Earth and Its Life 


For elementary grades.. Gives a gen- 
eral picture of the earth and all the 
principal forms of life. Scientifically 
accurate and up to date. Simple style, 
with carefully graded vocabulary. 
New-type teaching aids. Unit organi- 
zation. Attractive illustrations, many 
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O: Interest to 
Business Teachers 


STUART 
TYPING 


KEYBOARD MASTERY OF 
THE VOCABULARY OF BUSI- 
NESS BY THE HIGH FRE- 
QUENCY WORD PATTERN 
METHOD 
By Esta Ross STuartT 


Applies recognized laws of learning so 
that the student learns easily and 
quickly, and prepares him for business 
situations. All copy for timed tests in- 
cluded in text. Forms and Teacher's 
Manuals. ONE-YEAR OR TWO-YEAR 
EDITIONS. 


Odell and Stuart's 


PRINCIPLES AND 
TECHNIQUES FOR 
DIRECTING THE LEARNING 
OF TYPEWRITING 


D. C. Heath and Co. 


182 Second Street 





San Francisco 




























































































































































Oregon 


Summer Sessions 
in 1937 





Oregon State College 
Corvallis 


Regular Session: June 21 to 
July 30. Post Session: August 
2 to August 27. 


University of Oregon 
Eugene 


Regular Session: June 21 to 
July 30. Post Session: August 
2 to August 27. 


University of Oregon 
Portland 


Regular Session: June 21 to 
July 30. 
Oregon Normal School 
Monmouth 
First Session: June 7 to July 
16. Second Session: July 19 
to August 20. 
Southern Oregon 
Normal School 
Ashland 


First Session: June 7 to July 
16. Second Session: July 19 
to August 20. 

Eastern Oregon 

Normal School 

La Grande 


First Session: June 7 to July 
16. Second Session: July 19 
to August 20. 
Marine Biology Camp 
Coos Bay 


June 21 to July 30. 


For bulletins and information, 
address: 


ALFRED POWERS 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Oregon State System of Higher 
Education 


814 OREGON BUILDING 
PORTLAND, OREGON 








Authorized by 
State Board of 
Higher Education 


to learn to type for personal use increasing, 
the question arises as to whether the em- 
phasis should be placed on personal-use or 
vocational- use typing in the secondary 
schools. Two recent surveys show a sur- 
prisingly large number of students who have 
typewriters available for use at home or 
who are taking typing for personal use re- 
gardless of whether they have machines at 
home or not. A survey made in Englewood, 
New Jersey*, in 1934, revealed the fact that 
28% of the students in grades 7, 8, and 9 
had typewriters available for practice out- 
side of school. It is interesting to note that 
38% of the eighth and ninth grade stu- 
dents who had typewriters were pursuing 
other than commercial majors. It is obvious 
that a personal-use course in typewriting 
could be justified in this junior high school. 


Personal Use Comes First 
A more recent survey made in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania®, reveals facts quite as 
interesting. This study shows that in seven 
large senior high schools in Pittsburgh, 
51% of the students enrolled in first year 
typewriting (first and second semesters) were 
learning to type for personal use, and 32% 
of the students enrolled in third semester 
typewriting classes were expecting to use 
the skill for personal use only. 


Good portable typewriters are cheap 
enough to be within the reach of the aver- 
age family. The average learner can learn 
to type well in from 35 to 40 hours and can 
become efficient in the operation of a type- 
writer in one semester or approximately 75 
hours. Therefore, it seems reasonable to 
assume that every student who can make per- 
sonal use of this skill should be afforded the 


opportunity to acquire it while in school. 


4. Odell, W. R., Stuart, Esta Ross, and others. 
A Project in Commercial Curriculum Construc- 
tion. South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


5. Korona, L. W., Business or Personal Type- 
writing, Tri-State Commercial 
ciation Bulletin, Fall, 1936. 


Education Asso- 


Phytopathology 


P ytopatHoiocy magazine re- 
cently contained an article on apple pow- 
dery mildew by C. E. Berwith, of McCloud 
High School, Siskiyou County. Apple 
powdery mildew is caused by a fungous 
parasite at times prevalent on the Pacific 
Coast. 


The work was done at University of 
California, College of Agriculture, division 
of plant pathology, under supervision of 
Dr. Harvey E. Thomas, plant pathologist. 
The McCloud High School is one of the 
nine high schools of the Siskiyou Union 
High School District, of which Jere E. 


Hurley is superintendent. 
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Elementary Principals 


AA CONFERENCE on elementary edu- 
cation sponsored by N. E. A. Department 
of Elementary School Principals will be 
held July 5-16 at University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 


An interesting 4-page illustrated bulletin 
giving details may be obtained from Eva G. 
Pinkston, executive secretary of the De- 
partment at 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


The conference, headed by many dis. 
tinguished school people, promises to be of 
extraordinary interest and value. 





This Year 


MILLS COLLEGE 


Summer Session 
for Men and Women 


June 27 - August 6 


Amnounces.... 


Courses For Teachers 
In all departments; credit towards M.A.., 
Ed.M., teaching credentials. 


Interdepartmental 


Registration 
In departments of Art, Child Develop- 
ment, Creative Writing, Dance and 
Sports, Drama. 


e 
Departments and Staffs 


Art— Oskar Kokoschka, Grace Mce- 
Cann Morley, Alfred Neumeyer, 
Bernice Weimann. 

Child Development— Ernest R. 
Hilgard, Stevenson Smith, Charles 
C. Stevenson, Martha E. Thrum, 
Lovisa C. Wagoner. 

Creative Writing—william Rose 
Benet, Sidney L. Gulick, Jr., Elias 


Olan James. 


Dance and Sports—tTina _Flade, 
Gustav Breuer, Bob Clark, Cornelia 
Cress, Lois A. Lear, Stuart Phillips, 
Rubin Sabsay, Harry Stoops, Irene 
Williamson. 


Drama—L. Louise Stephens, Marian 
Long Stebbins. 


French— Maurice Edgar Coindreau, 
Pierre de Lanux, Louise Besenfelder 
Glenn, Helen Marburg, Edmond 
Eric Masson, L. Gardner Miller, 
Francis A. Roy. 


Music— Domenico Brescia, Andres 
de Segurola, Albert Elkus, Sylvia 
Garrison, Laurent Halleux, Alma 
Schmidt Kennedy, Marcel Maas, 
Robert Maas, Luther Brusie Mar- 
chant, Alphonse Onnou, Germain 
Prevost. 

Seminar, International Rela- 


tions— Dean Rusk, leader. 
* 


MOZART FESTIVAL 
Pro Arte Quartet — Marcel Maas 


For further information, write Sidney Gulick, 
Jr., Executive Secretary, Mills College Summer 
Session, Drawer E, Mills College, California. 
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C.T. A. HONOR SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL STAFFS 100% ENROLLED FOR 1936 IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. ADDITIONAL LISTS WILL APPEAR IN APRIL 


Southern Section 
*Denotes one-teacher school 


Los Angeles City: Ninety-ninth Street, 
Remsen Street, Santa Monica Boulevard. 

Imperial County: *Elm. 

Los Angeles County: Alhambra—Gra- 
nada, Marguerita, Park, Ramona, Ynez; 
Azusa—Longfellow; Castaic, Clearwater— 
Roosevelt; Glendora Schools, Hawthorne 
Schools, La Verne, Palmdale, Pasadena— 
Arroyo Seco, Cleveland, Jackson, Madison, 
McKinley Elementary, Wilson Junior High 
School; Redondo Beach Elementary Schools, 
Spadra. 

Orange County: Fountain Valley, Silver- 
ado, Tustin Union High School. 

Riverside County: *Alamos, 
wood, *Hamilton, * Hyatt. 

San Bernardino County: *Adelanto, Alta 
Loma, *Amboy, *Apple Valley, Barstow 
Elementary, Big Bear Lake, *Camp Baldy, 
*Cima, *City Creek, *Clark Emergency, 
Crest Forest, Cucamonga, *Daggett, *Desert 
Queen Emergency, Etiwanda, *Fallsvale, 
*Fawnskin, Greenleaf, *Harper Lake, 
*Helendale, *Hesperia, Highland, *Hink- 
ley, *Hodge, *Kelso, *Kramer, Lake Arrow- 
head, *Los Flores, *Lucerne, *Ludlow, Mid- 
way, Mill, *Minneola, Mission District, 


Questions 


mee eA alles 
CT CMM Mela 


*Cotton- 










are just as fully and 

carefully treated as 

questions about pro- 

*) nunciation, definition, 

. etymology, places and 
_. persons in 

| 

WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


] “Th e 
Supreme Authority” 
wa -| —A New Creation 
__, 3,350 pages. 122,000 more 
'— entries than any other dic- 
| tionary. 12,000 terms il- 
lustrated. Over 13,000 
_ biographical entries. 
Thousands of encyclo- 
pedic articles. 35,000 geo- 
' graphical entries. Syno- 
_ - nyms and antonyms. 
I _ Edited by 207 authorities. 


Write for illustrated new booklet, 
“Through Wonderland with Webster” 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass, 











Morongo, Mountain View, *Oak Glen, Oro 
Grande, *Phelan, *Pioneer, Red Mountain, 
Rialto, San Salvador, *Todd, Trona, Wright- 
wood, Yermo, *Yucca. 

San Diego County: Cardiff, Encinitas, 
Fallbrook Union High School, National 
City Schools, San Dieguito High School, 
San Ysidro, West Fallbrook. 

Ventura County: Avenue Schools, Moor- 
park Union High School, Saticoy, Simi 
Elementary. 

Fresno County: Teague Elementary 
School, W. G. Martin, principal. 

The nine high schools of Siskiyou Union 
High School District with a total teaching 
staff of 67 members are enrolled 100% in 
C. T. A.—J. E. Hurley, district superin- 
tendent, Yreka. 


Central Section 


Kern County: Mountain View School. 

Tulare County: Harmony School. 

At present (February 6) we have a mem- 
bership of 3,053 in this section, an increase 
of 158 over total membership for 1936.— 
H. W. Kelly, Secretary-Treasurer, California 
Teachers Association Central Section. 


Bay Section 


Alameda County: Castro Valley, Emery- 
ville—Anna Yates and Sutter Schools. 

Alameda City: Alameda High School. 

Berkeley: Whittier School. 

Oakland: Clawson School. 

Contra Costa County: Alamo, Ambrose, 
Antioch—Live Oak Primary Department, 
Avon, Bradford; Brentwood—Deer Valley 
Union School District, Highland, Hot 
Springs, Jersey, Lafayette, Liberty, Morgan 
Territory, Mt. Diablo, Oakley, Orinda 
Union, Pittsburg Grammar and Primary 
Schools, Pleasant Hill, Port Costa, San 
Ramon, Selby, Sheldon, Vine Hill, Mar- 
tinez Junior High, and San Ramon Union 
High Schools. 

Lake County: Blue Lakes, Middletown 
Union Elementary, Upper Lake Union Ele- 
mentary, Clear Lake Union High School, 
Kelseyville Union High School, and Mid- 
dletown Union High School. 

Napa County: American Canyon, Browns 
Valley, Capell, Chiles Valley, Crystal 
Springs, Howell Mountain, Los Amigos, 
Mountain Joint, Mount Veeder, Pope Val- 
ley, Shurtleff, St. Helena Union Elemen- 
tary, and Soda Springs. 

San Joaquin County: Alpine, Calla, Es- 
calon Grammar, Escalon Union High, 
Everett, Greenwood, Lafayette, Lockeford, 
Manteca Union High, Rustic, Washington, 
and Woods. 

San Mateo County: Alpine; Belmont; 
McKinley, Howard Avenue, Roosevelt, 
Coolidge at Burlingame; Greersburg; Half 

(Please turn to Page 44) 
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Mitel BY 


BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY 
. . « THEIR LATEST ACHIEVEMENT 
FOR PROGRESSIVE ARTCRAFT 


Aen 
VIBRANT ASSORTMENT 


OntEsta 


WATER COLORS 


Unusual and unique in that it produces 
a perfect twelve-color wheel. A far 
wider range and much greater bril- 
liancy of color and tone are possible 
through the use of this remarkable new 
set of Artista Water Colors. 
ample, the yellow mixed with one of 
the blues produces a most brilliant 
emerald green. 


For ex- 


A well-known Art Director declares: 


“This is the finest set of colors | have ever used. 
They have brilliancy, are most flexible regarding 
mixing, and give a crisp resulting color possessing 
a lot of action, response and possibilities of untold 
mixtures of brilliant color." 


The new Artista No. 09 Ejight-Color Assort- 
ment, with Special Artista Coler Scale Booklet, 
will be sent postpaid for 35 cents. 


This booklet shows a whole field of colors 
which can be produced by intermixing the 
colors in this No. 09 assortment. 


Shown also are two color wheels—one using 
the three primaries, the other using the three 
primaries and two of the supplementary colors. 


Manufactured only by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Dept. 17B 
41 East 42nd Street 
New York 
A cemel ee —_ om — _— 7 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
Dept. 17B, 41 East 42nd St., 





i 
New York 
, | 
Enclosed find 35 cents. Please send box of 
1 Artista No. 09 and New Artista Color Seale | 
Booklet. 
| i 
| Name......... } 
| Address | 
l City sak State l 
i, —_— _— — — - | 































































































































































































































































































(Continued from Page 24) 


similar provision for the course of study 
for the high schools of the county. See A. 
B. 1079. 

S. B. 430 Tickle. Amends section 4.871 
to provide that apportionments to high 
schools shall be on the basis of the number 
of full time high school teachers employed 
and not for the school years maintained in 
the high school district. 

S. B. 431 Tickle. Repeals sections 2.123, 
3.610, 3.611 and 3.612 of the school code 
and adds two new sections. 4.192 empow- 
ers the county superintendent of schools 
to provide emergency schools for children 
of migratory laborers engaged in seasonable 
occupations or to provide one or more 
emergency teachers for the regular elemen- 
tary schools of the district, and to provide 
transportation for such children, the funds 
for such purposes to come from the un- 
apportioned county elementary school fund. 
4.193 authorizes the county superintendent 
to draw his requisition from the funds of 
any suspended school district to maintain 
any emergency school within such suspended 
district. 

S. B. 432 Tickle. Amends sections 
2.2010 and 2.2011 of the school code fix- 
ing the time for the merging of unified 
school districts. 

S. B. 445 Knowland. Adds section 4.291 
and extends the term from three to five 
years in which a district may set up a con- 
tinuing special tax for capital outlay. Also 
adds section 4.292 which deals with the 
survey of the needs of any district by the 
Division of School House Planning of the 
Department of Education. Approved. 


S. B. 447 Deuel. Amends section 2.170 
to provide that the district must be sus- 
pended or lapsed if the attendance of chil- 
dren residing within the district shall fall 
below five. This proposal apparently would 
preclude the possibility of employing a 
teacher with children to supplement the 
number of children of bona fide residents 
within the district who would wish to 
maintain a district. Approved. 

S. B. 477 Young. Permits boards of 
education to insure school buildings in any 
solvent insurance company doing business 
in this state or any solvent mutual company 
authorized to do business in the State of 
California. Approved. 

S. B. 485 Biggar. Urgency act to valid- 
ate the formation and existence of school 
districts of all kinds. 

S. B. 492 Keough. Similar to $. B. 379. 

S. B. 500 Fletcher. Appropriates $100,- 
000 for the support of the San Diego State 
College. 

S. B. 508 Quinn, et al. Amends section 
5.10 and states that the primary function 
of the state colleges is the training of 
teachers and there shall be no extension 
of the curriculum of any state college which 
will carry into any other field of higher 
education, but provides that as a secondary 
function, courses in liberal arts may be 
given if they are appropriate as courses of 





instruction in teacher training and provides 
further that courses in military science and 
tactics shall conform to laws of the United 
States with reference to R. O. T. C. 

S. B. 532 Parkman. The valuation of 
the remaining portion of a union high 
school district must be at least 20 million 
dollars as a condition of the withdrawal of 
an elementary district from a union high 
school district. 

S. B. 533 Garrison. This is a skeleton 
bill on insurance introduced to allow the 
preparation of a proposal for the establish- 
ment of a state insurance fund for school 
buildings. Approved. 

S. B. 539 DeLap. Provides for the levy 
and collection of taxes and assessments for 
the purposes of* creating a fund for capital 
outlays by cities, counties, and districts.Ap- 
proved in principle. 

S. B. 540 Metzger. Is an act to pro- 
vide for the licensing of any school in 
which a foreign language is to be taught 
and provides for the licensing of any 
teacher who wishes to teach in such foreign 
language school. 

S. B. 560 Phillips Amends the law re- 
lating to the attendance of pupils residing 
in one district and attending school in an- 
other district. All of the provisions of the 
present law governing this point are re- 
pealed and a new section, 2.21, specifies 
that the governing board of a district 
may admit to their school a pupil who re- 
sides in another school district. Whenever 
an agreement is entered into between the 
governing board of the district of residence 
and of attendance, the terms for such 
attendance shall be stipulated. In event 
such an agreement cannot be reached, the 
county superintendent of the district of 
residence shall give written authorization 
setting forth the terms. Pupils admitted 
under the provision of this section may be 
admitted provisionally for a period not to 
exceed two months pending the decision as 
specified above. 2.22 provides that the 
average daily attendance of a pupil who 
resides in one school district and attends 
school in another school district shall be 
credited to the school of attendance for 
apportionment purposes. A new section, 
3.310, is added to the code to provide for 
the attendance at a high school of a pupil 
who does not reside in any high school 
district. Referred to a committee to make 
amendments. 

S. B. 563 Westover. Provides that no 
student in any university or college of the 
state shall be obliged to enroll in a course 
of military training. Any student who 
does not enroll in a course of military 
training shall enroll in a suitable course of 
physical education. 

S. B. 566 Tickle. Is an urgency bill re- 
lating to the maximum school district tax 
rates. It fixes the maximum taxes which 
may be used for all district purposes as 
follows: 


TRENT: 5c . aoe 
TRONS 6 ncn ieee ae 
I ctriciiisentetcre wanishninmatacaatiatia etc ee 
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Elementary and kindergarten 





a ea nee nee 1.50 
Elementary, kindergarten and high —....... 1.60 
ee We I CIID cia ccenetnerecscemnssicnceneenions 1.00 
Kindergarten, elementary, high and junior 

NIN sercccintnlasniedee dca ann 1.88 
Approved. 


S. B. 567 Tickle. Provides for the com- 
pulsory annexation of elementary districts 
not in any high school district to a high 
school district by February 10, 1938. 


S. B. 568 Tickle. Designates the limit 
of bond issues in any school district as 
based upon assessed valuation: 1. For com- 
bined kindergarten and elementary school 
purposes, 5% of the assessed valuation. 
2. For high school purposes only, 5%. 
3. For combined kindergarten, elementary 
and high school purposes in a unified dis- 
trict, 8%. 4. For combined kindergarten, 
elementary,- high and junior college district 
purposes in a unified district, 12%. 45. For 
junior college purposes only, 5%. 6. For 
combined high and junior college purposes, 
8%. Disapproved. 


S. B. 569 Slater. Establishes funds for 
physically handicapped children. 

S. B. 570 Slater. Changes date of elec 
tion of the clerk of a district from May 
to July 1. The bill also provides section 
5.401 that the governing board may on the 
lst of May elect persons for positions re- 
quiring certification qualifications, for the 
succeeding school year. Approved. 

S. B. 571 Slater. Provides for re-issu- 
ance of school warrants which have been 
lost or destroyed. q 

S. B. 642 Jespersen. Provides that the 
State Board of Education shall grant ap- 
propriate credentials to holders of diplomas, 
granted by state colleges, who have com- 
pleted a teacher training course prescribed 
by the State Board of Education. Approved 

S. B. 643 Jespersen. Provides for the 
allocation of elementary school funds to 
suspended school districts and to regular 
school districts. Disapproved. 

S. B. 644 Jespersen. Provides that the 
governing board of any school district in 
which a kindergarten is maintained must 
include in its budget an estimate of the 
amount of money which will be required 
for kindergarten maintenance for the en- 
suing school year. Approved. 

S. B. 645. Jesperson. Amends sections re- 
iating to the change of boundaries of schoo! 
districts. Approved. 

S. B. 652 Garrison. Amends the Field 
Bill relating to the regulation and inspec: 
tion of the school building construction. 

S. B. 653 Garrison. Provides that it is 
the duty of the Division of Architecture to 
pass upon, approve or reject all plans for 
additions to school buildings and fixes the 
fees which may be charged. 

S. B. 654 Garrison. Relates to the lia- 
bility of governing boards of school dis- 
tricts in connection with school buildings. 

S. B. 663 Phillips. Repeals certain sec- 
tions of the school code and adds a new 
section providing for the payment of funds 
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by a school district, for the expenses of the 
district, upon forms prescribed by the county 
superintendent of schools and approved by 
the superintendent of public instruction, 
said forms to be paid for by the board of 
supervisors. The bill further describes the 
manner in which school warrants shall be 
drawn and specifies the approval or dis- 
approval. It also specifies the manner by 
which warrants may be registered and of 
optional methods for registering warrants. 
Approved. 


S. B. 746 Nielsen. Provides that the 
State Board of Education shall have power 
to adopt reasonable regulations regarding 
the construction, design, operation, equip- 
ment and color of school buses and further 
provides that school buses shall be painted 
in the primary shades of red, white and 
blue. Disapproved. 


S. B. 777 Schottky. Provides that any 
person who permits any minor to enter or 
remain in a room or a place where alcoholic 
beverages are sold for consumption therein, 
is guilty of a misdemeanor. Any minor 
who purchases any alcoholic beverages and 
any minor who consumes any alcoholic 
beverage in any onvsale establishment shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor. 


S. B. 794 Jespersen. An appropriation 
bill for the support of the California Poly- 
technic School. 


S. B. 795 Jespersen. Appropriation bill 
for construction and equipment at the 
California Polytechnic School. 


S. B. 798 Jespersen. Skeleton bill con- 
cerning California Polytechnic School. 


S. B. 799 Knowland. Amends sections 
of the code to provide for a local retire- 
ment system for teachers in a school dis- 









trict with an average daily attendance of 
850 or more. Approved. 


S. B. 803 Phillips and Hollister. Pro- 
vides for matching of vocational funds re- 
ceived from the federal government. Ap- 
proved. 


S. B. 804 Phillips. Skeleton bill relating 
to vocational courses in agriculture. 


S. B. 857 Keating and Tickle. Makes an 
appropriation for the support of the Cali- 
fornia Nautical School. 


S. B. 871 Phillips. Skeleton bill relat- 


ing to expenses of school district elections. 


S. B. 885 Nielsen. Skeleton bill relating 
to retirement of employees of niversity of 
California. 


S. B. 915 Olson. Adds a new part to 
the school code regulating private non-sec- 
tarian schools of elementary or secondary 


grades. Referred to State Department. 


S. B. 920 Keating. Relates to fees for 
the California Nautical School. 


S. B. 951 Deuel. Makes an appropriation 
of $25,000 for the purchase of property 
for the State College at Chico. 


S. B. 989 Swing and Holohan. Amends 
section 2.971 of the school code which 
provides that members of any elected city 
board of education shall be elected at large 
and adds “unless otherwise provided by the 
charter of any such city.” 


S. B. 997 Knowland. Adds a new section 
to the school code to be numbered 2.1521 
relating to the membership of governing 
boards of school districts in organizations 
and authorizes them to pay costs of such 
membership out of school district funds. 

S. B. 1017 Schottky. This is a tenure 
bill and amends section 5.401. It raises 
the average daily attendance for the grant- 








4 TEACHERS 


UNDER TENURE 


* NO CO-MAKERS *« NO ENDORSERS * NO COLLATERAL 
$6 PER YEAR PER 4100 (no extras) 


When you borrow under Timeplan you receive the full amount 
of the loan. There are no deductions. What's more, you establish 
your credit with Bank of America which can serve you also with 
low-cost automobile financing, and loans under FHA for home 
building, buying, or modemization. 


BANK of AMERICA 


<==} National Trust & Savings Association 
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ing of tenure rights from 850 to 3,000 and 
provides in districts having an average 
daily attendance of less than 3,000 that 
teachers not having permanent tenure who 
have taught one or 2 years shall receive 2 
year contracts, if reemployed 3 year con- 
tract thereafter. Teachers having taught 
3 years or more within the district shall 
receive 3 year contracts and 3 year con- 
It also amends 5.504 and 
specifies that the present permanent classi- 
fication of teachers shall not be changed 
nor shall any amendment hereafter change 
the permanent 


tracts thereafter. 


classifiication of teachers. 


Disapproved. 

S. B. 1094 Hays. Provides for the sub- 
mission of all budgets by the various de- 
partments of each county including the 





























REMEDIAL READING 
for the 


Junior High School Grades 


. a problem which cannot be 
solved with one magic formula 


each type of retardation has 
its own cure 


Suggestions 


SIX GREAT STORIES 


a brand-new collection of proved 
favorites at seventh-, eighth-, and 
ninth-grade level—but told with 
a language simplicity of fourth- 
grade level! The total vocabulary 
of the book is less than two thou- 
sand words. 


- $1.20 list 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY 
JUNIOR DICTIONARY 


head-and-shoulders above all 
comers because it dares to be differ- 
ent! The only dictionary on the 
market which has departed from 
the lexicographer’s tradition in 
order to meet the child at his own 
level. Every sentence, every picture, 
everything about the book has a 
teaching purpose . . . THORN- 
DIKE IS FOR CHILDREN. 
. $1.32 list 





Another suggestion for remedial read- 
ing: MAKING SENSE, the new work- 
textbook which integrates reading and 
writing skills, teaching them from the 
thought angle. Write us for full in- 
formation. 


SR 
AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 
DALLAS NEW YORK 
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school districts. It sets forth the manner 
of presentation of the budget and the duty 
of the county auditor and board of super- 
visors. 


Senate 
Censtitutional Amendments 
Senate Constitutional Amendment 8 Rich. 


Limits the amount of money which may be 
expended in any biennium to the income 
that may be received, and would prevent the 
accumulation of any deficit. 


Senate Constitutional Amendment 10 
DeLap. Provides that anyone to be eligible 
for the office of county superintendent of 
schools must be the holder of a valid teach- 
ing credential and an administrators creden- 
tial and shall have had at least four years 
experience as a teacher or administrator in 
the state. It also specifies that the salary of 
the county superintendent of schools shall 
be not less than that paid to any certificated 
employee of the county. One-half of the 
salary paid to the county superintendent 
shall be paid by the state. Approved. 


Senate Constitutional Amendment 20 Gor- 
don. Would limit to 14 the number of bills 
to be introduced at any session of the Legis- 
lature by a member. 


* * * 


The C. T. A. Legislative Committee ap- 
proved a resolution to be introduced by 
Senator Slater memorializing Congress to 


pass the Fletcher-Black-Harrison Bill. 


The Committee also approved a recom- 
mendation that the State Budget be amend- 
ed to increase the appropriation for text- 
books to a sum to make adequate provision 
for every pupil in the public schools of 
California. 


Clinie on Wheels 


Marian S. Johnston, Valley Center School 
Perris, Riverside County 


Div you ever get a thrill out of a trip 
to the dentist? 


I know a group who did, one day last 
week. 


As we have no electricity in our building, 
we were invited to visit a neighboring 
school when the trailer for dental work 
was there. 


We were 100% present. Our school 
nurse was there. It took but 114 hours to 
take care of the group of 22. But, best of 
all, no child will dread the dentist again, 
for the whole affair was in the nature of a 
happy excursion. 


What a happy thought prompted the 
dental clinic on wheels, which our county 
has given us this year for the first time! 

It is indeed an advance movement in the 
interest of health in our rural schools! 


Honor Schools 
(Continued from Page 41) 


Moon Bay Elementary; Higgins; Hillsbor- 
ough; Woodrow Wilson Primary, Crocker, 
General Pershing, Jefferson and Thornton 
at Daly City; Las Lomitas; Bell, La Honda 
and Seaside at La Vista Union; Central and 
Fremont at Menlo Park; Lomita Park at 
Millbrae; Miramar; Montara; Moss Beach; 
Pescadero; Pigeon Point; Pilarcitos; Pom- 
ponio; Portola; Purissima; Ravenswood; 
McKinley Elementary, McKinley Interme- 
diate, Jefferson, Central, Lincoln, Wash- 
ington and Garfield at Redwood City; 
Rockaway; Edgemont and Northbrae at 
San Bruno Park; San Carlos; Central, Pen- 
insula Avenue, Hayward Park, Turnbull, 
San Mateo Park, Lawrence, Borel and 
Beresford at San Mateo; San Pedro; Tunis; 
Bayshore and Brisbane at Visitacion; Half 
Moon Bay Union High School; and Pes- 
cadero Union High School. 


Santa Clara County: Alum Rock Union, 
Alviso, Burnett, Oak Grove. 


San Jose City: Edison High School and 
Americanization Department. 


Solano County: Allendale, Browns Val- 
ley, Canright, Center, Collinsville, Cooper, 
Crescent Island, Crystal, Currey, Dover, 
Elmira, Fairfield Elementary, Falls, Flosden, 


Gomer, Grant, Green Valley, Liberty, 
Maine Prairie, Oakdale, Olive, Owen, 
Peaceful Glen, Pleasants Valley, Rhine, 
Rockville, Ryer, Silveyville, Suisun, To- 


lenas, Tremont, Union, Vaca Valley Union 
Elementary, Willow Spring, Wolfskill, 
Armijo Union High School, and Vacaville 
Union High School. 


Vallejo: Charles F. Curry School, Far- 
ragut, Grant, McKinley, and Roosevelt. 

Sonoma County: Arcadia, Junior High 
in Santa Rosa, Creighton Ridge, Duncan's 
Mills, Eucalyptus, Felta, Forestville, Franz, 
Hall, Hearn, Horicon, Jenner, Jonive, 
Kidd Creek, Lambert, Lewis, Liberty, Mon- 
roe, Montgomery, Mount Vernon, Petalu- 
ma—Lincoln, McKinley, Philip Sweed and 
Washington; Pleasant Hill, Potter, Rodgers, 
Santa Rosa, Spring Hill, Steuben, Tar- 
water, Iowa at Two Rock Union, Wilson, 
and Santa Rosa Junior College. 


Stanislaus County: Belpassi, Bonita, Cen- 
tral, Cole, Fairview, Hart, Jones, Keyes, 
Knights Ferry Union, Lowell, McHenry, 
Milnes, Monte Vista, Mountain View, Yolo 
and P Street Schools at Newman, Depart- 
mental, West Side Primary and East Side 
Primary at Oakdale, Prescott, Ransom, 
Riverbank, Roberts Ferry Union, Robin- 
son, Rosedale, Roselawn Joint, Shiloh, 
Stanislaus, Tegner, Lowell at Turlock, 
Union, Valley Home Joint and Washing- 
ton. 


Modesto: Capitol, Enslen, Franklin, 
John Muir and Wilson. 
Tuolumne County: Columbia, Corner, 


Jacksonville, Montezuma, 


Sonora Union High Shool. 
McGivney, 


Rawhide, and 


Genevieve principal, Bret 
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Harte Elementary School, San Francisco, 
reports the teaching staff of her school e: 
rolled 100% in C. T. A. 

LEE, ELLER POEL ELE AE RE II IISA 


In Memoriam 


Sarah Romigh Anderson (Mrs. Canter- 
bury Anderson), aged 86, passed away in 
Oakland at the home of her daughters, 
Mrs. Myrtle Sides and Madie Anderson, 
teacher of Spanish at Claremont Junior High 
School. After teaching for five years in 
Kansas Mrs. Anderson came to California 
where she taught near Corning and in the 
San Joaquin Valley for 15 years. 

The family home was always a sort of 
social center. Its helpfulness reached friends. 
the needy alike. Young 
people who had dropped out of school, 
people down and out, the Anderson family 
generously helped each 
need. 


neighbors. and 


according to his 


George Fickes, 47, principal, Lincoln 
Grammar School, Vallejo. Born in Middle- 
ton, California, he was a graduate of College 
of the Pacific and a World War veteran. 
He taught school in Vallejo for 24 years. 


Harriet Isbister Jones, a native Califor- 
nian, graduate of San Jose State Normal 
School and Stanford ex-05, passed away in 
Nevada City. She had a long and worthy 
term of teaching. At Stanford she did 
notable work in botany. As to her influence 
in the schoolroom, students of hers at a 
Nevada County reunion declared, “What- 
ever we have accomplished we 
Harriet Isbister Jones.” 


owe to 


Richardson D. White, superintendent of 
schools, Glendale. He was born in St. 
Louis, Missouri, in 1874; A.B. from Hamp- 
den Sydney College, Virginia; LL. D. de- 
gree from Washington University in St. 
Louis in 1900; taught in St. Louis schools 
and in Cape Girardeau Teachers College 

In 1911 he went to Glendale High 
School as mathematics. Two 
years later he became superintendent of the 
elementary district and in 1932 
superintendent of the consolidated system. 

Miss LaMoille V. Pugh, his secretary for 


eight years, has written a beautiful tribute 


teacher of 


became 


to him, too long for publication here, but 
which is in part as follows: 

“Those of us who knew him best will re- 
member him most for his human qualities 
and for his untiring energy and tenacious 
determination in the service of youth. No 
decision was ever made which did not have 
behind it fair consideration in the light of 
the whole with youth as its 
nucleus. No frolic was ever planned with- 


situation, 


out his own spirit of youth as its center. 

“His profession has lost a leader, but a 
leader who had builded for an emergency 
and whose work will be carried on as he 
would have wished. His community has 
lost a worker, but not until his hand had 
touched every phase of its service organiza’ 
tion. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Charles L. Geer, District Superintendent of Schools, Coalinga, Fresno County 


B oseueve that the school’s main 
job is to wind the student up so he 
will go, and then let him do his own 
ticking. 

I believe in the super-man, that the aver- 
age individual is a super-man, and that the 
right person or persons or conditions could 
fire that average individual to do something 
that would cause the whole world to rejoice. 

Ability is not limited. A poet has told us 
that the world will make a beaten path to 
the door of one who makes even a better 
mouse-trap. Why could not any average 
individual, working for sixty years with 
wild joy and enthusiasm, make a better 
mouse-trap? 

There are millions of objectives as im- 
portant as mouse-traps upon which average 
individuals could work. The school’s job is 
to fire up this average individual with be- 
hef in himself and with joy in work. 


Humility 


I am not particularly interested in the 
pupil of so-called superior ability. He 
merely has more tools to work with. He 
may not use any of them well. One humble 
individual with belief in himself and with 
ideals may change all this world’s history. 
A sheep-herder did it, and a carpenter did 
it. 

I think that some of our institutions 
put too much emphasis upon prepara- 


tion for leadership. You can fire a 
boy with a belief that he can serve 
much more easily than you can fire 
him with the belief that he can lead. 

We choose our leaders from those who 
serve us best. Any human being of humble 
ability can say, “Put me down as one who 
loves his fellow men.” The humblest person 


with this ideal toward life will go a long, 
long way. 


The Greatest Good 


If I were to sum the whole thing up, I 
would say, “The greatest good to the great- 
est number.” This pays not only Christian 
dividends, but cash dividends also. You 
help those of superior ability best by giving 
them the maximum of competition from be- 
low. Help the slowest and least accom- 
plished first and all others will keep on 
ahead. 

I like the State Fair and our County Fair 
because we can give honor to three or four 
hundred pupils out of our 1200. We have a 
very complete system of awards. All awards 
are duplicate awards. Boys are not com- 
peting against girls and vice-versa. 

This school does not have a valedictorian 
and a salutatorian. We have hundreds of 
awards for all kinds of abilities and accom- 
plishments. When exhibiting work of de- 
partments, we are not so much interested 
in the best work of the room, but in the 
best work of every child in the room. 





Citizenship 


A HIGH school public speaking 
contest on the subject, “American 
Citizenship—And What It Means to 
Me,” will be conducted again this 
spring by the California Crusaders, a 
non-partisan organization, according to 
its director, Samuel J. Hume. 


“Encouragement of a deeper appreciation 
of American citizenship among the youth 
of California occupies an important place 
in the work of the Crusaders,” declared 
Hume. “Our contest last year was a bril- 
liant success. More than 4,000 students in 
Northern California high schools took part 
in the competition and championships were 
established in 39 counties. The contest won 
the hearty approval of educators, veterans, 
civic leaders and thinking men and women 
everywhere.” 


The Crusaders new contest started in 
February. The final competition will be held 
in the auditorium of the Veterans Memorial 
Building, San Francisco, on April 29. Wil- 


liam H. Waste, Chief Justice of the State 


Supreme Court, will again preside as chair- 
man. 


A round trip to Hawaii, with the privilege 
of inviting a companion as a guest, will 
again be the reward for the winner of the 
contest. Vacation trips, cups and medals 
will be given the other winners. It is ex- 
pected that more than 20,000 students will 
take part in this year’s competition. 


The 1936 championship was won by 
Howard Holmes, a junior student of the 
Yuba City High School. Second place went 
to Betty Holsonbake, a sophomore of the 
Santa Cruz High School, and third to 
Pauline Korss, senior student at the High 
School of Commerce, San Francisco. 


Honorable mention was accorded Mar- 
jorie Lyman, Palo Alto High School. Other 
finalists were Denton Harvey, Visalia Union 
High School; George Palmer, Santa Rosa 
High School, and Patricia Smith, Piedmont 
High School. 


Full details regarding the contest and 
entry blanks were mailed to Northern Cali- 
fornia high schools in February. Head- 
quarters of the California Crusaders are 564 
Market Street, San Francisco. 
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The modern school building at Columbia, 
Tuolumne County, was recently dedicated at 
an impressive ceremony featuring participa- 
tion of Dr. Walter Dexter and Dr. Charles 
Bursch. The new building replaces the 
original brick school house which was 
erected in the 50's when Columbia, then 
the Mother Lode gold center, was a rank- 
ing California settlement. 


A four-week training course on Safe 
Driving was recently inaugurated in Tracy 
Union High School under the direction of 
Mrs. Emma Baumgardner, faculty member. 
This course includes motion-pictures, lec- 
tures, drills, study materials, and driving 
ests, and is developed through co-operation 
with San Joaquin unit of California High- 
way Patrol. 


EMMA 


TAKE THIS YEAR’S 
VACATION 


ine 


@ Next summer, a certain 
= group of educators will ac- 
cumulate substantial sums 
of money. 


o> 





wc 


it 


This money will come to 
them through work that is 
dignified, pleasant — and 
profitable. It is work for 
which educators are partic- 
ularly fitted, and at which 
a large number of them are 
outstandingly successful. 


The company concerned 
is the oldest and largest in 
the field and has openings 
in nearly every section of 
the country for vigorous 
and intelligent men and 
women. 


Apply by letter to King 
Merritt, Vice-President and 
General Sales Manager. 


INVESTORS 
SYNDICATE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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TEACHING SAFETY 


A UNIT CORRELATING READING AND SAFE DRIVING 


Grace Gray Miller, Fullerton Union High School 


I, developing a year’s course in 
corrective reading for high-school 
seniors, I have tried to make use of 
materials of immediate and practical 
value to the students as well as of 
social significance. 

There are few problems of more 
immediate, practical, and social im- 
portance to high-school students than 
better driving. 

I have discovered that there is a 
good deal of recent magazine material, 
different sources available for differ- 
ent communities, and very fine free 
materials sent generously to teachers 
by various organizations with a social- 
service point of view. 

Using such materials whenever possible, 
I have developed as one of the later units 
in my reading program, a unit of Safe and 
Sane Driving. It is partly review of reading 
techniques already presented, leading into 
a new technique—the reading of graphs, 


charts, and pictorial presentations of facts 
and statistics. 


Unit on Safe and Sane Driving 


A. Good Driving is a problem in 
reading.’ 

What are the ele- 

ments a driver is called upon to read during 

the complicated process of driving? Many 

of these separate acts involved in driving 

are also involved in the complicated proc- 


I. Class discussion: 


ess of reading: recognizing, interpreting, 
relating, and selecting meanings as a basis 
for actions. The discussion should develop 
these elements and others. 

1. Condition of driver's own car: tires, 
lights, brakes, acceleration. 

2. Condition of the road: 
grade, curve, width, amount of traffic ade- 
quate to carry safely. 

3. Weather as it affects driving: wet 
roads, fog, dust, wind, glare from sun. 

4. Speed of driver's car; speed of traf- 
fic around him. 


smoothness, 


5. Distances between himself and other 
cars, pedestrians, obstacles. 

6. Number of intersections. 

7. Road signs, traffic signals, white lines. 

8. Recognition of quickness of his own 
responses. 


1. Throughout the year’s course we try to 
develop, as fully as our equipment and orcani- 
zation allows, the definition of reading pre- 
sented by Dr. Peter L. Spencer of Claremont 
Colleges to his reading seminars: ‘Reading is 
the process of making discriminative reactions 
to stimulus situations.”’ 


II. As 
“Highway 


a simple test in reading, use 

Hazards — Their Cause and 
Cure,” issued by Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Connecticut, September, 
1936. 


III. Ask students to keep a file for a few 
days of newspaper accounts of traffic acci- 
dents in the city (if large) or county in 
which they live. 


B. Driving is a psychological prob- 
lem. 
C. Driving is a social problem. 


I. Read and discuss such materials as: 


“How Well Do You Drive?” article by Anne 
Bryan McCall in Woman’s Home Companion, 
November, 1936, p. 4. 


“Most Drivers Think They’re Perfect” by 
Mary June Burton in Los Angeles Times Sun- 
day Magazine, November 1, 1936, pp. 5 ff. 


Selections from “Digest of Proceedings of the 
State Traffic Safety Advisory Committee,’’ State 
of California, pp. 4-12. 


Selections from ‘‘Highway Safety Education: 
A Manual for the High School,” Eastbay Safety 
Council, Oakland, California, pp. 8-12; pp. 14-57. 


“Live and Let Live,’ 
Company, 1936. 

II. Use for tests, both of ability to read 
well and of ability to digest information 
regarding traffic rules: 

“Highway Hazards—Their Cause and 
Cure,” October, 1936. 

Highway Hazards, May, 1936; Novem- 
ber, 1936. 

What's Wrong? Fifth Test (Travelers 
Insurance Company). 


Travelers Insurance 


III. Try writing traffic slogans and lim- 
ericks. 

IV. Discuss problems suggested in 
“Teacher's Guide” to accompany Travelers’ 
School Safety Lesson, No. 3. 

1. Dangerous street locations in your 
town. 

2. Rural highways dangerous enough to 
need sidewalks alongside. 

3. Safety procedures for pedestrians: day, 
night. 

4. “In pioneer days the threat of wild 
beasts and of hostile Indians presented a 
problem to explorers that was in many 
ways more complicated than the automo- 
bile problem is today. Those who survived 
in those dangerous times did so by con- 
stant alertness and by refusing to take rash 
chances. The pedestrian of today, if he 
is to survive, must also learn to adjust 
himself to his dangerous surroundings.” 


Narrate incidents of great heroes who 
have refused to be rash. How do men in 
dangerous enterprises today protect them- 
selves? 


D. Problem in graphic representation. 


Planned on the theory that the best way 
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to teach pupils to read graphs, charts, and 
pictorial representations is to give them 
some practice in the making of such de 
vices. 


I. Analysis of devices. 


1. Discover how many ways there are 
to picture facts and statistics. Teacher 
should have as many as possible at hand 
for reference. 

2. Bring to class illustrations of as many 
devices as possible. 

3. Why are such devices more effective 
than paragraphs incorporating facts and fig 
ures? 


II. Let class, by groups or as individuals, 
choose to make as wide a variety of pic 
torial representations as possible, using as 
basis for graphs, etc., such figures— 

1. Braking distances. 

2. Types of accidents. 

8. Actions of pedestrians involved in accidents 
killed, 


4. Age groups of people: injured, 


responsible for accidents. 


5. Road location of automobiles involved in 
accidents. 


6. Types of carelessness involved in accidents 
etc. 

Ill. Try reading for implication, a very 
mature type of reading. Study cartoons and 
pictures. 

os 


Finger Painting 


For over two years Ruth Faison Shaw 
has lectured to universities and schools in 
41 states. She has been looking forward 
with increasing eagerness to her visit to the 
West Coast. Inquiries from teachers and 
doctors have come to her studio from there, 
convincing in their openness of approach 
and progressive outlook for which this sec- 
tion of the country has long been known. 


They have wanted to know about Finger 
Paint, about the underlying principles which 
have made it of educational value to chil- 
dren, and about its therapeutic release for 
the mentally and physically handicapped. 

Ruth Faison Shaw is a teacher. Although 
she is best known as the originator of 
finger-painting, this contribution to educa- 
tional technique came as a natural outgrowth 
of years of experience and the conviction 
that the young child should be given an 
opportunity for creative expression un: 
hampered by adult tools. 


What she succeeded in doing was to make 
painting as simple for him as a game, 
within the grasp of every child regardless 
of his natural talent or manual skill. Paint- 
ing, playing—a flow of color and line fol- 
lows his every touch. Unconsciously these 
expressions reveal his experiences and in- 
terests—too valuable a key to the inner 
child to be disregarded by the teacher as 
chance or accident. 

Miss Shaw will be on the Pacific Coast, 
starting in Southern California, about March 
15. She will give lectures and demonstra- 
tions in various schools and colleges. She 
will also attend Pacific Arts Association 
convention in Yosemite Valley, March 22-24. 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


aflected in varying degrees. In no case, 
however, would the unapportioned county 
fund be depleted by as much as a thousand 
dollars. In most of the 22 counties the de- 
mand for district aid would be in almost 
trifling amounts. It should be kept in mind 
that these figures are approximately three 
times as large as are actually required by 
the provisions of the proposed law. This 
amount of aid from the unapportioned 
county fund would enable the district re- 
ceiving a minimum of State money to pay 
the minimum salary per teacher unit and 
support what may be considered a liberal 
budget for other maintenance purposes. 


It appears therefore that financial aid re- 
quired by districts in meeting the provisions 
of the proposed law will not seriously de- 
plete the unapportioned county fund. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The materials presented above seem hardly 
to require further discussion or explanation. 
Minimumvsalary laws for teachers have been 
tried out successfully in many other states, 
where they have been found beneficial both 
to the schools and to the teachers. 


The proposed law setting a minimum 
salary for California teachers may be looked 
upon as a most hopeful experiment. The 
amount set was carefully calculated with 
respect to many factors involved, including 
the training requirements for teaching and 
the costs of supporting suitable living stand- 
ards. The amount may be looked upon as 
conservative; certainly it is not too large. 


The requirements set by the proposed law 
were carefully designed so as not to affect 
adversely the salary or tenure status of 
teachers now in service in the State. 


The proposed law will not put unduly 
heavy tax burdens upon any school district. 
The amount of aid required by the relatively 
few districts unable to meet the provisions 
of the law will not occasion a serious de- 
pletion of the unapportioned county fund. 


% * * 


Musie and Youth 


Music and American Youth Broadcasts 
Pacific Coast Series 


Leslie P. Clausen, General Chairman 


Resuminc their school music broad- 
casting activities, the Northwest and Cali- 
fornia‘Western School Music Conferences 
are presenting again a spring series of six 
Music and American Youth broadcasts. 
These programs are heard on Saturday 
afternoons from 5 to 4:30 o'clock over 
NBC Red Network and bring to the public 
outstanding school orchestras, bands, glee 


clubs and a capella choirs from various 
schools of the Pacific Coast. 

As an important part of the school music 
spring convention being held in San Fran- 
cisco March 21-24, there will be radio 
broadcasts each day over various stations. 


It will be a good opportunity to hear some 
of the very fine musical organizations being 
programmed for the convention and to 
learn more of the type of work being done 
in music education today. 

Other school music broadcasts, of par- 
ticular interest to people of Southern Cali- 
fornia, is the weekly Music of Southern 
California Colleges series given over station 
KECA every Saturday evening. This series 
presents organizations from junior colleges, 
colleges and universities of Southern Cali- 
fornia. It is the second year of college 
music broadcasts in the southland presented 
by the southern district. 
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HOTEL 


WHITCOMB 


At Civic Center SAN FRANCISCO 
Room with bath, 1 person__.____ 

‘ 00, $2.50, $3.00 

Room with bath, 2 persons____. 
$3.00, $3.50, $4.00 


2 ecemans bath between (4 persons) 
$6.00, $7.00, $8.00 


Tavern Cafe and Coffee Shop 


Ernest Drury, Mgr. 


James Woods, Pres. 
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MODERN - LIFE 


CHEMISTRY 


Kruh - Carleton - Carpenter 


A new high 


chemistry text. 


school 
With 
it, for a complete pro- 


gram, use 





a | COMPREHENSIVE UNITS 


workbook 
and 
laboratory 


manual 


Lippincott 


IN CHEMISTRY 


Carleton - Carpenter 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 








NEW WORKBOOK IN ARITHMETIC 


2,000,000 COPIES SOLD TO DATE 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


1. Abundance of practical material. 


2. Simplified scoring system. Number of 
correct answers is the score. 

3. Introductory helps for pupils. 

4. Standardized tests. 

$. Additional practice material for slow 
groups. 

6. Interesting problem material. 

7. Carefully and scientifically graded. 


THE SERIES 
First Grade ........ clio 16c 
Second Grade ......................... 16c 
Third Grade .................. sdk tisieaesti kei Pacers 16c 
Fourth Grade _..... a .-.. 408 


MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 


8. Ample space for writing answers and 
pupil computations. 

9. Answers are on perforated sheets in 
each book. 

10.Table of contents to enable teacher to 
turn to exercise needed for practice. 

11.Substantially bound. 

12.Priced so all pupils can afford to use it 
Cost less than tablet paper. Guaran 
teed to be satisfactory. 


PRICES POSTPAID 


Fifth Grade .. bs 16c 
Sixth Grade ’ l6c 
Seventh Grade 16c 
Eighth Grade 16c 


Prices subject to usual school discount 


The use of Webster Workbooks 
and Seatwork books will save 
time, effort and hours of prep- 
aration; the children will study 
these books eagerly and hap- 
pily. Each book we offer is 
guaranteed to be satisfactory or 
your money will be refunded. 
Order today. 


English, 
studies, 


1808 Washington Avenue 


We can help you 
geography, 
algebra, geometry, Latin, French. Make this 
your most 


Workbooks for all grades and subjects 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


in arithmetic, 


reading, 
health, 


civics, 


spelling, 
history, social 
successful 


year as a teacher by using 


Webster Workbooks and Seatwork Books. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Walter F. Dexter 
(Continued from Page 16) 


vey he worked under Dr. Alexander Ingelis 
as one of the field directors, 


In the summer of 1922 he conducted 
teacher training courses in Franklin College 
and in 1923 he lectured in the University 
of Virginia on the subjects of tests and 
measurements, the history of education and 
educational administration. 


He then accepted the presidency of 
Whittier College in California where he re- 
mained for a period of 11 years. During 
this time he supervised the Department of 
Education in which teachers were trained 
for the elementary schools of California 
and by virtue of his position in this institu- 
tion he became head of the Broadoaks 
Kindergarten and Primary Teachers Train- 
ing School. 


All of these experiences gave him op- 
portunity to serve education and to per- 
sonally participate in its program from the 
kindergarten through the university. He 
has always taken a broad and sympathetic 
attitude toward 
mental matters. 


educational and govern- 
He has maintained an ap- 









preciative understanding of the problems of 
the teachers in all phases of the educa- 
tional program. 


For the past two years he has been ex- 
ecutive secretary to the Governor of the 
State of California, where he has had op- 
portunity to become acquainted with gov- 
ernmental problems in an intimate and 
scientific way. He understands that the suc- 
cess of democratic government depends 
upon the effectiveness of a system of state- 
wide public education which guarantees to 
each and all, equal opportunity. 


He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa and 
Phi Beta Kappa scholastic fraternities. His 
home is in Sacramento. 


* * * 


The women faculty trio of Decoto Gram- 
mar School, Alameda County, has contrib- 
uted musical numbers to many community 
programs this year. The trio consists of 
Mrs. Marian Long, violinist; Ruth Upp, 
pianist; and Alice Mercer, ‘cellist. 


* * 


A 20-lesson school-wide program in Traf- 
fic-Safety education has been developed in 
the Oakdale Union High School this year. 
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COMING 


March 17-19—National Recreation Asso- 
ciation Institute Conference, Western D; 
vision. Fresno. Glen Grant, managing direc 
tor. 





March 18-20—California Association of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Fresno. 


March 19-20 — California Elementary 
School Principals Association, State Con- 


vention, Sacramento. 


R. C. Bowman, Clawson School, Oakland, 
chairman, Juvenile Delinquency Committee of 
the Association, announces a program of spe 
cial importance. 


March 21-24—California Western School 


Music Conference. Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco. 
March 22 -24—California Secondary 


School Principals annual conference. St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco. 


March 28—Easter Sunday. 

March 30-April 3—Association for Child 
hood Education; 44th annual convention 
San Antonio, Texas. 


April 9—C. T. A. Conference on Mod: 


ern Education. Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 


April 10—C. T. A. State Council of Edu: 
cation; annual meeting. Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco. 


April 14—Pan-American Day. 


April 23-24—California Educational Re- 
search Association (Northern Section). 
Fresno. 


April 26—California Public Schools 
Week. 18th Annual Observance. 














May—California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers annual convention. Pasadena. 


May 4—Observance of Horace Mann's 
birthday. 


June 7-13—Shut-In Week. San Francisco 
Shut-In Association, 150 Golden Gate Ave: 
nue; Peter R. Maloney, president. 


June 21-27—The One Hundredth Meet: 
ing, American Association for the Advance: 
ment of Science. Denver. 


June 26-July 1—N. E. A. annual con- 
vention. Detroit. 


August 2-7—World Federation of Educi 
tion Associations. Seventh biennial confe: 
ence; Tokyo, Japan. 


November 7 -13—American Education 
Week; climax of Horace Mann Centennial. 










For MOTHER and DAUGHTER 


EOPA #88 TABLETS 
For Cramps 


AT YOUR DRUGGIST 


EOPA CO.. 880 Folsom St, San Francisco 


WHAT DO TEACHERS WANT 


.. at summey,r school? .. 


as 


- - good teaching by experienced, up-to- 
date teachers . . . training in modern teaching 
methods . . . opportunity to watch superior 
teachers work out instructional units under 
actual classroom conditions ... help in working 
out instructional units of our own... practical 
solutions for our everyday teaching problems 
+ « - Opportunity to develop our own teaching 
plans under expert guidance ...” 


These are the things that teachers want at 
summer school, a San Jose State College ques- 
tionnaire to teachers reveals. So these are the 
things the revitalized San Jose State College 
Summer Session will feature this year. Write 
and ask us about the “Teaching Teachers Sum- 
mer Session, June 28 to August 6,” at 


San Jose State College 


Y : Y 
( shewing Gum—coon For 


KINDERGARTEN AGES. UP 


Among nutritionists, orthodontists 
and investigators of various phases of 
preventive and operative dentistry, 
chewing gum is recommended for 
practically everyone from kinder- 
garten ages, up. They say that 4 
Faetors which foster Good Teeth are: 
Nutrition, Clean Teeth, Dentist’s 


Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 


There is a reason. a time and place 


for Chewing Gum. 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH FORMS THE BASIS OF OUR ADVERTISING THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 





GEOGRAPHY— THE FIRST SOCIAL STUDY 


For this associated life, with its achievements and failures, 
does not go on in the sky nor yet in a vacuum. It takes place on 
the earth. The geographical setting enters into the very make- 
up of the social happenings that form history. 


John Dewey: Democracy and Education 


The Social Studies are today the chief subject of interest in 
the curriculum. There is a widespread conviction that a cor- 
rectly organized course in the Social Studies will give pupils the 


best preparation that a school can offer for meeting the prob- 
lems of life. 


Geography is the first of the Social Studies with which young 
pupils come into contact, since it begins in the early grades. 
Treated as a Social Study Geography has a special fascination 
for young pupils, because it emphasizes interesting facts and 
relationships about peoples in many lands. 


Every properly organized Social Studies course must have for 
its foundation a knowledge of Geography, not simply a famil- 
iarity with physical Geography, but with the countries of the 
world and the various peoples, the adjustments they have made 
to natural conditions, the problems that have arisen out of their 
environment, and how they have been met. 


This study is infinitely more interesting to young pupils than 
the older presentation of Geography. The newest thought 
and the best recommendation in regard to Geography make it 


a course more practical and more interesting than it has been 
heretofore. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 





